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this money, or only part of it, would 
be required, and if the cialisation re- 
ported that the money was necessary, 
the fifth year’s assessment was of course 
to be levied. » In these circumstances, 
it was discovered that the county jail 
bill, which is at present in its progress 
through Parliament, contained a clause 
vesting a power in the Parliamentary 
Commissioners appointed under the | 
: act to levy the fifth year’s assessment, a 
Alison and Mr Morehead, without consulting the committee ap- 
pointed 


«BRB will rise 14 feet above the body. 

See altar window, which will be 32 
et igh and 13 wide, will look to 
cast, Another window, almost 
@epe'ly large, and also highly embel- 
med, will be placed on the west side 
building, The principal en- 
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pointed by the county to examine 
whether the money would be requir- 
ed ; and it appeared that this bill was 
brought into Parliament, and carried 
through the House of Commons, with- 
out the knowledge of any one indi- 
vidual connected with the county ; so 
that it was only by accident that the 
clause was discovered. 

Upon the discovery being made, a 
meeting of the freeholders, heritors, 
and commissioners of supply for the 
county of Edinburgh was held on 
Monday the 20th May. Sir John 
Dalrymple then moved * that a peti- 
tion should be drawn up to the House 
of Lords, stating the circumstances 
under which the bill had passed the 
House of Commons, and praying that 
it might be thrown out; but under an 
understanding, that the petition need 
not be presented, provided the bill is 
withdrawn. The following gentlemen 
to be appointed a committee :— Hon. 
Mr Baron Norton, Mr Rochead, Mr 
Inghs, Sir John Dalrymple, Mr 
Dewar, and Mr Gibson.”? This mo- 
tion was supported by Mr Dewar, Mr 
Maitland, Sir Patrick Walker, Mr 
Gibson, and Mr Baron Norton. It 
was opposed by Mr Baron Clerk, and 
Lord Hermand, but passed without a 
division. Before, however, the peti- 
tion reached the House of Lords, the 
bill had already passed, having been 
hurried with extraordinary rapidity 
through that House. Upon this, at the 
joint request of the county gentlemen 
and Sir William Rae, another meet- 
ing was called for Monday the 10th 
of June, when a very fall assemblage 
took place, the proceedings at which, 
as they excited much interest, we 
shall give at considerable length. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chief 
Baron, convener of the .county, was 
called to the chair. Some points of 
form being settled, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the business of the day. 

A letter from Lord Melville was 
read by the clerk, acknowledging the 
receipt of the petition against the 


jail bill, transmitted to him in conse 
quence of the proceedings at |, 
meeting, in which his Lordship st. 
ted, that had he received the san 
betore the bill had passed the Hous 
of Lords, he would not only have pre. 
sented it, but have taken care thx: 
the county should bave had time ¢ 
he heard on the subject thereof, bur. 
at the same time, that he would have 
found it his duty to have given hi. 
decided support to the bill, as cou- 
taining provisions highly beneficial to 
the county of t.dinburgh. 

Mr Dewar of Vogrie then stated 
that he thought it proper to read » 
letter addressed by Sir William Rae, 
when in London, to the Preses of the 
county meeting, of 20th May last, 
which, by mistake of the postman, 
had not been delivered in time to lx 
read at said meeting; this he decmed 
the more necessary, as misrepresenta- 
tions had gone abroad as to its con 
tents. In this letter Sir William sto. 
ted, that he had been mformed of (!) 
objections of the county to ceri 
clauses in the jail bill; that these had 
been remedied, so far as the forms 
of Parliament would admit; that as 
to the clauses that remained unalte- 
ed, he had sent such explanations ( 
Baron Clerk as he hoped wow 
prove satisfactory to the county. int 
if, unfortunately, the result should bw 
otherwise, that he thought it right to 
state, that he alone stood respon-il ¢ 
for any thing that might be wrony, 
and that he only claimed what he we 
confident the justice of the coun!) 
would readily grant, not to be cor 
demned without being first heard i 
his defence. 

Sir William Rae then rose and si 
ted, that it certainly afforded 
much satisfaction now to have an 0) 
portunity of publicly explaining ev" 
circumstance relative to ghe bill | 
question. That, from communis 
tions he had received in London, ) 
was prepared to expect tifut such 3 
explanation would be required of hi “i 
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hut that, from the contents of the let- 
ters which had now been read, it 
would be seen that he was not pre- 
pared to expect that any proceeding 
would have taken place in his absence 
of which he would bave had serious 
cause to complain. His surprise, 
therefore, was great when he saw 
from a newspaper, on his reaching 
home, that in a meeting of this coun- 


ty he had been accused of charges of 


a most serious nature ; and that these 
had been given to the world in speech- 
es, most of which had been either fur- 
nished or revised (as he has since 
been informed) by those who made 
them. That he had been there char- 
ged as the sole author of the act of 
Parliament alluded to; of having con- 
trived, without the knowledge of any 
individual, to carry it through all its 
steps, both here and in Parliament ; 
that this act was prejudicial to the 
interests of the county ef Edinburgh ; 

that he had been guilty of gross pre- 
sumption and intentional disrespect to 
this county in thus proceeding, with- 
out communicating with the county ; 
and been accessory to a system of 
vile concealment, or smuggling, as it 
was elegantly ter vised, which, if true, 
certainly merited the severest punish- 
ment. Sir William conceived such 
charges ought not to have been 
brought forward, without consider ‘a- 
tion, against any individual in his 
ahoonens but more particularly when 
divental against a person in a public 
official situation, against whom such 
accusations could not even be stated 
without injury; that if it was meant 
to hurt his feelings, he could assure 
the authors that they had succeeded 
beyond their most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and he doubted not that fora 
time his public character had also 
suflered. He would, however, impute 
improper motives to no one, but should 
content himself with saying, that he, 
at least, felt himself under no obliga- 
tion fot the delicacy with which he 
bad been treated, and tbat, if he knew 


himself at all, he would not have be- 
haved to these gentlemen, in their ab- 
sence, as they had behaved to him.— 
Sir William next adverted to the dif- 
hieulty of a man’s stating his own de- 
fence in a case where his feelings 
were interested, and noticed, that he 
hardly recollected an instance where, 
in such circumstances, some impru- 
dence or error had nai been commit- 
ted; that he had been at some pains 
to bring his mind toa tone suitable 
for this occasion ; and that into what- 
ever errors he might fall, he trusted 
he should at least not Sail ; in stating 
facts. fully and. fairly as they occur- 
in founding no defence on those 
facts unworthy of himself or of the si- 
tuation held ‘by him; or m not at- 
tempting to throw of 
his own shoulders, or those of any 
other individual whatever: that he 
trusted his errors would be received 
with indulgence by this meeting, who 

ought to recollect. that they : tood in 
the singular situation of being both 
the parties against whom the alle ‘ood 
offence was committed, and the jud- 

ves to whom the accused submitted 
his defence. They had thus also cer- 
tain feelings to lay aside, and others 
to assume; and above all, where a 
point tonching the conduct and cha- 
racter of an individual was at issue, 
he submitted that nothing ef party- 
spirit ought to have place. Sir Wil- 
liam then proceeded to give a histors 
of the county buildings—from which 
it appeared, ‘that they had originally 
been intended to have been of a small! 
extent, but had afterwards been in- 
creased ; and there appearing a quan- 
tity of une mployed accommodation on 
the ground floor, it had been resolve : 
to include an office for the Sherif, 1 
hopes that government would contri- 
bute a part of the expence of the 
building, and accordingly the sum of 
£.1000 had been obtamed in this way ; 
that, after including this, the estima- 
ted expence amounted to £.15,45 


that the county agreed to be assesse d 
in 
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in a sum equal to meet this, to be le- 
vied in the course of four successive 
years; and as no fund for meeting 
contingencies was provided, they a- 
greed that a power should be taken 
to ihe Coammissioners of Supply to im- 
pose a fiuth year’s assessment, if the 
samc shouid be found requisite. The 
meeting at which was "adjusted 
remitted to a committee, of whom Sir 
Datrympie, Mr Dewaroi Vo- 
eric, and “ir Gibson ef Ingliston 
formed a part, to consider the plarts 
and to adjust the 
of the Parliament.” At 
thae the national jail was ment 
to have been comstructed to the’ sout 
of thespul lic and it was in 
tended that ar? access or gateway of 
thirty-sw feet in width should be left 
to the west ed of those librafies, 
over which the place of common exe- 
cution was intended; that with this 
View, it was necessary that the Whole 
houses then standing in the Lawn- 
market, on the east side of Libber- 
ton’s Wynd, should be cleared away; 
and accor ai rly the fund provided for 
the jail included the expence of the 
purchase of those houses; that on the 
ground plan being thus delineated, it 
appeared that there would remain an 
uneceupied space to the west end of 
the foresaid access to the jail, and on 
the east side of Libberton’s Wynd, of 
about twenty feet in width, and that 
My Creech, who was then Lord. Pro- 
vost of. the citv, had stated to the 
committee, that if the county would 
place a handsome building in that s1- 
tuation, he was satished the city would 
eive the site for nothing. When, 
howeve r, the act of Parliament came 
to be prepared, the city magistracy 
saw this point in a diflerent licht, and 
it was at last arranged, that the price 
of this site should be left to the jail- 
commissioners to ascertain. ‘Lhis 
was approved of by the foresaid com- 
mittee, to whom the county had remit- 
ted to adjust the terms of the act of 
Parliament, and a provision was in- 


and ¢ nate, 
terms 
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pails. 


serted to that effect. The terms of 
this first act had been most carefully 
considered, and he was now possessed 
of written observ ations, by various 
mew bers of the committee, upon these 
terms ; it had been conducted in Par- 
liament solely by Sir G. Clerk, the 
member for the county, and passed 
into a law with the full sanetion of 
the county: the provision, as to the 
purchase of the site, was not squeezed 
into a corner, where it might be pass- 
ed over unobserved, but was brought 
almost ostentatiously forward, Ist, in 
the clause specifying the application 
of the county assessment; 2dly, in 
the clause relative to the additional 
year’s assessment; 3dly, m that au- 
thotising the Commissioners to fix the 
rice; and, lastly, in that directing 
application of any surplus fund 
that might remain after the work was 
executed ; and here he thought it 
right to notive, that the act had de- 
clared, that such surplus should, at 
the sight of the Sheriff, be secured ‘for 
the purpose exclusively of maintain- 
ing in repair the county building 
and he conceived, that he had just 
cround to complain of a statement in 
Mr Dewar’s speech, at the former 
mecting, which he said, that 
“if £.500 were only wanted to com- 
plete the buildings, the balance, tho’ 
perhaps above £.2500, was to be paid 
over to the Sheriff, §c. for repairs of 
” If the application of the ba- 
lance was to be noticed, the true one 
ought to have been stated, instead of 
one being specified which was exclu- 
ded by the act of Parliament, and 
others left to be inferred under the 
term ef cetera, in the application of 
which it might be supposed by some, 
that the Sheriff might be desirous to 
have the direction. In the course of 
the last three years the foresaid act 
had been repeatedly under considera- 
tion of the county, and no hint had 
ever been given, that any provision 
ha@ been improperly therein inserted, 
down to the 20th of May last, when 
it 
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it was for the first time alleged, with 
what justice he would leave the meet- 


ing to judge, that the recent act of 


Parliament had, for the first time, 
laid the purchase of the site upon the 
county, and that the Sheriff had been 
accessary to a gross imposition upon 
the county in the fovesaid respect.— 
Sir Wiiliam next stated, that, for 
reasons unnecessary to be explained, 
it had been resolved to change the si- 
tuation of the jail to the Calton-hill ; 
that, by the act authorising that 
change, the former site for the coun- 
ty buildings was retained, and this 
was approved of unanimously at the 
meeting of the county, on 30th April 
1S1i. By the foresaid change, it was 
no longer necessary te confine the 
county building in point of width, and 
a new design was in consequence fur- 
nished ; but the expence being there- 
by isimetatndl the jail commissioners 
directed a communication to be made 
to the county, to know if they appro- 
ved thereof, and would find the means 
for defraying the expence. ‘The coun- 
ty committee was in consequence call- 
ed together, at which Mr Dewar and 
Mr Gibson were present, when the 
committee approved of the plans, and 
recommended the fifth year’s assess- 
ment being imposed; and this recom- 
mendation, with the exception of one 
individual who voted for a delay, was, 
ly a numerous general meeting, u- 
nanimously adopted, on 5th March 
1815, and, on the faith of this assu- 
vance, the Commissioners entered in- 
to a contract for the building. It is 
true, that at a subsequent meeting, 
when he (Sir William) was in Lon- 
don, Mr Dewar brought forward an- 
other motion, calculated to confine the 
extent of the assessment to the precise 
sum that should be necessary; but of 
this no communication was ever made 
to the Commissioners; and the Sheriff, 
who had no particular access to know 
of these proceedings, solemnly assured 
the meeting, that his general under- 
standing on the subject was, that Mr 


Dewar’s motion had been so qualified 
as not to militate against the general 
resolution, relative to the fifth vear’s 
assessment, above referred to. About 
this time, the Commissioners came to 
entertain considerable doubts as to 
the nature of their powers under the 
foresaid acts, aud, in particular, as to 
their right to build a small jai) conti- 
guous to the Court of Justiciary, as 


also their right to apportion the price - 


of the houses that had been purchased 
in the Lawnmarket, betwixt the jail 
fund and that for the county buildings, 
and they therefore took the opi- 
nion of the Lord Advocate upon the 
subject, who declared that the Com- 
missioners had no power to build the 
said jail; that the apportioning the 
funds was a matter of great difliculty, 
and that a new act of Parliament was 
requisite for removing all doubts on 
these subjects. ‘The Commissioners 
acted under this advice, and: re- 
mitted to a committee, consisting 
of the Lord Provost, the Lord Chief 
Baron, Baron Clerk, Sir George 
Clerk, and the Sherifl, to take the 
necessary steps for obtaining the act 
of Parliament. In the course of these 


discussions it was suggested, from. 


high authority, that the acts were de- 
fective, in as far as, while they provi- 
ded certain sums to be. made forth- 

coming, if necessary, they did net 
autheriee the to de. 
clare that necessity, until, by the ex- 
penditure of the other PG, such ne- 
cessity was proved to exist, and this 
rendered it impossible to borrow mo- 


nev in the mean time on the credit of 


these funds. This particularly applied 
to the funds for the county building, 
as this edifice would be completed 
long before the fifth year’s assessment 
can be begun to be levied. This was 
the sole reason for authorising the 
Commissioners under the new act to 
declare the necessity of the fifth year’s 
assessment. It was a fair and lawful 
cbject, without which the building 
could not be got completed, anid ia 
avreeing 
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agreeing to it, Sir William conceived 
he that was only giving eflect to the 
resolution of the county on 6th March 
1815. Upon looking at the terms 
of the clause, it seemed doubtful to 
him if even yet the Commissioners 
had power to demand more of that 
assessment than was necessary; but he 
declined to rest his defence on that 
cround, as his understanding at the 
time was, that the whole year’s assess- 
ment was to be exacted in virtue of 
the clause. Sir Wm. observed, that 
he was the more readily led to the 
insertion of the clause, from a view 
of the funds applicable to the county 
building, 

The whole county assessment, 


including that of the fifth 
year, amounting to - £.17,1260» 0.00 


Contribution by government, 10001000 
Ditto by Sheriff Clerk, - - 5008000 


Total, - £.18,626 #000 


From this must be deducted £.5000 
for the jail. Secondly, the contract for 
the building amounted to £.10,300, 
but in such cases there are always 
extra charges, and Sir William pro- 
duced a list of these, which, including 
architects’ charges, and every other 
item, amounted to £.2268. Supposing 
every possible deduction to be made 
trom these, it was perfectly apparent, 
that in no view could those be redu- 
ced to below £.1700, which, with the 
contract price, would make the cost 
wage building £12,000, thus leaving 
only £.1626 as the price of the site. 
Far rete there being any surplus, it 
Was thus apparent, that no sufficient 
funds were provided for the site. That 
site had cost above £.9000, and if re- 
ference was to be had to that cost, he 
Jeft it to the judgement of the meeting, 
whether the commissioners could have 
been justified i in not laying at least 
one half of that sum upon the coun- 
ty. If, again, reference was had 
to the Mish this site would 
bring in the market, he was mesure 
that it would fen at the rate of £ 
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a foot, which, at 20 year’s purchase, 
would lead to the same result. It 
was with the view of supplying this 
deficiency, without coming again on— 
the pockets of the heritors of this 
county, that the clause had been in- 
serted, authorising the commissioners 
to treat with the road trustees, for 
the use that they were to have of this 
building. Sir William maintained, 
that in no view of this clause was any. 
right conveyed to the Conmmissioners 
to fix the sum to be paid, which be- 
hoved to remain discretionary, in a 
great degree, with the other contract- 
ing party; and he entertained no 
fears as to this point being adjusted 
to the mutual satisfaction of the par- 
ties. It appeared to those taking 
charge of this bill, extremely desir- 
able, that, instead of leaving the ad- 
justment of the price of the site to 
the Commissioners, it should be fixed 
by the act of Parliament ; but this was 
a point of no easy adjustment. The 
natural feeling of those more imme- 
diately concerned in the jail fund, 
would be, that as the area purchased 
had been chiefly dedicated to the 
county building, ‘the greater part of 
what it had cost should fall on the 
county; but there were reasons why 
a large proportion should fall on the 
jail fund :—Ist, Independant of the 
original arrangement, by which the 
prices of the Lawn market houses 
should fall, exclusively on the jail 
fund, it was to be attended to, that, 
before any alteration of the act 1813, 
the Commissioners had not only re- 
solved to purchase these houses, as for 
the joint behoof of the jail and coun- 
ty building, but had even entered m- 
to a submission for ascertaining their 
value; that, after this, they could 
not, by the removal of the jail, throw 
an undue proportion of said value on 
the county: 2dly, The removal of 
these houses was necessary to afford 
an access to the small jail: 3dly, A 
creat part of the area occupied by 
these houses had been thrown into the 

street, 
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-tveet, whereby a very great city im- 
provement had been accomplished, 
and as there was no doubt that the 
jail fund would be sufficient for all 
its purposes, it would have been in- 
jurious to the city itself, if, by throw- 
ing an unreasonable load of expence 
oa the county, they had been com- 
pelled to diminish the expence which 
they had agreed to bestow in exter- 
nally ornamenting this edifice. In 
these circumstances, it was thought 
wise to leave the adjustment of this 
point to the Members of Parliament 
vonnected with the city and connty, 
and to the Lord Provost and Sheriff, 
wio had in view to be in London, 
and with this view the clause was 
lett blank. ‘That the draft of the act 
as touching these subjects, after hav- 
‘ag been prepared by Sir William, 
vas vevised by Baron Clerk, who, it 
uowever appears, had not seen the 
‘lause relative to the fifth year’s as- 
sessment. Sir William mentioned 
some circumstances that might have 
icd to this, and said that there could 
ie no doubt of the fact, seeing the 
Jaron had stated it, and that he per- 
sonally must therefore stand respon- 
‘ble for that clause. The bill was 
‘ent up to London in the month of 
Vebruary last, and read a first and 
ceond time. It was then printed, 
and copies were sent down to Edin- 
surch, where they were given to every 
ane who wished to see them, and, in 
particular, copies were laid before the 
Writers to the Signet, and, he believed, 
fore the Faculty of Advocates: that 
the Parliamentary notices being in- 
et: ete, much delay took place be- 
ethis was ratified; andin the midst 

of other duties, my had almost lost 
sicht of this measure, when, within a 
‘ow days of his setting off for London, 
he was called upon by the city magis- 
tracy to explain in what way the 
clanse relative to the price of the site 
of the eounty huildings was to be ad- 
justed. At this time, there was not 
tne of the Committee in Edinburgh 

June 1816. 
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with whom to advise, and he had 
therefore been compelled to have a 
conference with the Magistrates by 
himself, at which it was adjusted, 
that the building should be completed 
out of the county fund, and that the 
residue of that fund, after deducting the 
£.5000 for the jail, should be held as 
the price of the site, provided always 
that this arrangement should be ap- 
proved of by the Lord Provost and 
Sir John At this time 
Sir William certainly expe ‘cted tohave 
found Sir George Clerk in London to 
take charge of this measure, but cir- 


cumstances connected with the state — 


of his family had unavoidably com- 
pelled him to go to Scotland, and they 
unfortunately passed each other on 
the road. No hurried procecding 
took place after Sir William’s reach- 
ing London, and it was not until Mr 
Spottiswood, the solicitor, mentioned, 
that the last day for receiving reports 
on private bills was just at hand, 
that a meeting took place betwixt him 
and the Lord Provost and Sir John 
Marjoribanks, at which the foresaid 
arrangement wich the Magistrates 
was confirmed. The bill then passed 
through the Committee, and was in a 
state to be read athird time. Down 
to this hour, Sir William had never 
heard or dreamt of any objection to 
the bill coming from the county of 
Edinburgh. This arrangement, by 
which not more that £.1600 of the 
funds hitherto provided was to be 
paid for this site, was so much for 
the advantage of the county, that he 
could not imagine that there was one 
individual who would not approve of 
it; and in respe ct to the clause as to 
the fitth year” s assessment, the truth 
was, that it never had occurred to him 
that it could be necessary to consult 
the county upon it, seeing it not only 
was indi<pensably necessary for com- 
pleting the building itself, but was, 
to nis firm belief and conviction, in 
conformity tothe resolution of the coun- 
tyof 5th December 1815. He was cer- 

tara 
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tain that the meeting would give him 
credit for thisassertion, and they would 
believe, that had it occurred to him 
that a communication was necessary, 
he would not have failed to make it, 
for there was nothing in the arrange- 
ment which he could have a wish to 
conceal from them; on the contrary, 
it was ofa nature that he should have 
been proud to have laid before them. 
He was aware, that he might also 
contend, that the Commissioners had 
given no directions to lay this bill be- 
tore the county; but he would not rest 
his defence on that ground. The 
Commissioners had vested a Com- 
mittee with powers to do every thing 
necessary, and where four of that 
Committee consisted of persons con- 
nected with this county, the Commis- 
sioners could ‘not doubt that every ne- 
cessary communication would be made. 
If there was blame, therefore, it lay, 
not with the Commissioners, nor with 
the Committee in general, but with 
Sir William himself alone, who ought 


~ not to have neglected such a step, if 


it was necessary. It might also be 
maintained, if there was no legal ob- 
ligation upon him as Sheriff, to con- 
sider himself as acting for the county, 
er answerable for making this com- 
munication ; but he would not rest on 
this defence either. Whether legally or 
not, he did feel himself as acting for and 
hound to attend to the county interest ; 
and no inducementearthly would have 
led him to consent toa clause by which 
that imterest was to be injured, or to 
which he did not believe that they had 
fully consented. He therefore disa- 
vowed resting his case on these defences, 
as not worthy of him, and entreated 
his friends to do the same. When the 
bill was about to be read a third time, 
Sir William received a letter from 
Baron Clerk, mentioning, that at the 
30th April meeting, one clause in the 
bill, touching the bounds of the mid- 
dle district, had been objected to:— 
In consequence of this communica- 


tion, that clause was struck out of the 


bill. Some days afterwards he re- 
ceived another letter from Baron 
Clerk, mentioning, that at a com. 
mittee meeting, it had been resolved 
to recommend an alteration of ty 
other clauses—that relative to the road 
trustees, and that respecting the fifth 
year’s assessment, the laying on of 
which was wished to be left entirely 
to the discretion of the-county. On 
stating those things to the solicitor in 
London, he mentioned that these 
clauses might be entirely left out, but 
could not be amended, according to 
the forms of Parliament, on the third 
reading of the bill. The Lord Pro. 
vost, at the same time, objected to the 
clause respecting the assessment be- 
ing altered, as most unreasonable in 
itself, and stated, that if such an al. 
teration was insisted on, he must, ia 
justice to hjs constituents, withdraw 
his consent from the whole arrange- 
ment. In these circumstances, Sir 
William had ventured to take the 
responsibility upon himself, and the 
bill was read a third time. Some 
days after this he received a letter 
from Sir George Clerk, mentioning 
how warmly the matter had been taken 
up in the county, expressing his hopes 
that the bill had not yet left the Com- 
mons, for, if it had, that it would 
meet with such opposition in the Peers 
as would be fatal to it, He, at the 
same time, mentioned, that he was in 
hopes that the county would become 
satisfied at their meeting on the 20th 
May, that the clause as to the assess- 
ment was not truly objectionable.— 
Sir William stated, that he felt the 
difficulty of the situation in which 
le thus stood. The clauses 1n jques- 
tion, being what are termed money 
clauses, could not be altered in the 
House of Lords. The bill behoved 
either to pass as it stood or be lost. 
This bill embraced very important 
rights. It legalised the small jail, se 
much wanted, and now fit for use 5 
it ascertained various rights aflecting 
the adjoining areas; it secured 


£.18,000 
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_ £:18,000 for the new access by the 
Caltonhill ; and it contained a provi- 


Sea) sion relative to the county buildings, 
which, he trusted, this Meeting would 


now be satisfied was materially for 
their advantage. He thought that 


“Rh q the loss of such a bill ought not to be 


risked; he took the responsibility of 
its passing upon himself, and now 
stood before this Meeting ready to 


© answer for what he so did. If it was 
= supposed that in these last steps he 


had not availed himself of advice, he 
should indeed feel guilty of all that 
presumption which had been imputed 
to him. He had been guided by the 
best advice that he could possibly ob- 
tain. But no inducement should now 
lead him to say who those advisers 
were. He knew that he might have 
disregarded such advice, and the re- 
sponsibility therefore lay with him.— 
He knew, and had felt the eflects of 
a man’s conduct being judged of in 
his absence, and no consequences that 
might result to himself personally 
should induce him to name his ad- 
visers, unless they were here present, 
to explain the reasons on which such 
advice had been founded. Sir William 
concluded a speech of above two 
- hours, in nearly the following terms, 
** Such are the circumstances of this 
case: whether the statement which IL 
have now given may either, in the 
matter or in the mode of it, be judi- 
cious, | know not; but [ trust I have 
redeemed the pledge I gave in the 
outset, in having stated the whole 
facts, whether for me or against me ; 
in having founded on no defence un- 
worthy of my character or situation, 
and in not having sought to implicate 
any man in my responsibility. What 
resolutions it may be the object of any 
one in this Meeting to propose I am 
completely ignorant. Since the first 
day that I arrived in Edinburgh, I 
have purposely withdrawn myself from 
all communications on this subject, 


/ and, with the exception of one en- 


Aightened mind, by whose sound judg- 


ment [ would be proud to be guided 
in the greatest emergency of my life, 
1 have consulted with no one; | have 
explained to no one; 1 have solicited 
no one; I have been privy to no de- 
liberations, or allowed myself to be 
made acquainted with any thing in- 
tended by friends or foes; but discon- 
necting myself with all parties and all 
sets of men, | resolved, as your chief 
magistrate, thus boldly to come for- 
ward, and to throw myself, not on the 


mercy, but on the candour and justice 


of this great county, and to desire of 
each of you to place yourselves in the 
difficult predicament in which I stood, 
and to judge me as you would desire 
to be judged of’ yourselves. If, from 
what L have stated, it is supposed 
that L mean to contend that | have 
not, in the course of these proceed- 
ings, committed any error, 1 must be 
much misconceived, ‘lhough even 
now looking back, I am at a loss 
to see how or when the desired com- 
munication to this county could have 
been made; yet am I sure that the 
superior discernment of many that 
are here will be able to point out the 
mode | ought to have followed; and I 
now wish to be understood as most 
strongly expressing my regret that 
such had not occurred to myself; on 
the ground of error there is no ac- 


knowledgment that lam not ready 


to subscribe. But if, under this a- 

vowal, it is to be for one moment un- 

derstood that I mean to acknowledge 

any participation, either in a sys- 

tem or in an insulated act, or any part 

of an act of vile concealment, or that 

I have been accessary to any inten- 

tional disrespect towards this county, 

I solemnly adjure the inference as 

destitute of every foundation in truth. 

I hope I shall not be thought presump- 

tuous in saying, that during a period 

of above seven years that | have now 

been etigaged in labours connected 

with this county, labours unknown in 

_extent, unpaid, and often unrequited, 
I have in no instance lent myself to 
any 
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of the sun in his utmost splendour ; 


and I have never, intentionally, been 


guilty of disrespect, either to the 
county at large, or to any individual 
within its bounds; and that I have 
ever, to the utmost of my poor abili- 
ties, endeavoured to promote her 
truest and best interests. These ob- 
servations I wish particularly to ap- 
ply to this last act for which | am now 
called to answer. On the score of 
error I am ready to make every ac- 
knowledgment; but intentional wrong, 
as I hope for mercy hereafter, 1 most 
solemnly disavow.” _ 

Sir William Rae being about to 
withdraw, after the conclusion of his 
speech, Mr Dewar rose and request- 
ed, as a personal favour to himself, 
that he would remain ; but it having 
been previously settled that he should 
withdraw after he had been heard in 
his defence, it seemed to be the ge- 
neral sense of this meeting that there 
was no reason for departing from this 
arrangment. Sir William Rae ac 
cordingly withdrew amid loud ap- 
plauses. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Sea-fish 


A Goon many years ago, a small 
fish pond, into which sea - water 
could be easily introduced, was con- 
structed by an enterprising individual 
at Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, (Mr 
Arbuthnot). A few sea fish were oc- 
casionally kept in it; but it soon fell 
Into disuse, and it has of late been 
neglected. This, however, was, as 
far as we know, the first attempt of 
the kind in this country. 
_ Since that time two sea-fish ponds, 


greater dimensions, have been 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural History. 
any act that could not bear the light - 


formed by private gentlemen in Seot: 
laud, for the conveniency of supplyin 

their famides. One of these js at 
Valleyfield, the seat of Sir Robert 
Preston, Bart. on the shore of the 
Frith of Forth; the other is situated 
in Wigton-shire, in an inlet called 
Portnessick, on the peninsular rid 
of country called the Rins of Gallo. 
Way, nine or ten miles south from 
Portpatrick, and is the property of 
Mr Macdowall of Logan, 

The writer of this article having 
lately had an opportunity, along with 
some friends, of visiting this last, 
presumes that a short account of it 
may not be unacceptable, 

At the spot where it is formed, 
there had originally been a small na- 
tural basin, communicating with the 
sea by means ef a narrow sinuous fis- 
sure, or perhaps an empty vein, in the 
rock. ‘Ihis basin has been enlarged 
and deepened, by working away the 
solid rock, which is grey wacke slate. 


- At flood-tide, the water covers, to the 


depth of two or three feet, a ledge or 
walk which passes round an interior 
or deeper pond, and, at this time, al- 
lows tolerably ample space for the ra- 
pid motions of the fish. 

_ ‘The pond is replenished with fishes 
by the keeper, whose house is hard 
by. In easy weather, this man rows 
out in his fishing coble, to the mouth 
of Logan Bay, in which the inlet of 
Portnessick is situated. For catch- 
ing the fish, he uses the common hand 
line, and the usual baits. He 1s pro- 


vided with a wide tub, into which he 


puts a convenient quantity of sea wa- 
ter: to this tub’he immediately com- 


‘mits such part of his capture as hap- 


pen to be little burt by the hook. He 
finds it necessary, during summer, t¢ 
cover the tub with a cloth; and in sul- 
try weather he experiences difficulty 
in keeping the fishes alive in the tub 
till he reach the shore. This, it seems 
evident, cannot be ascribed either t 


‘mere heat, or to the exhausting of the 


air contained im the water, by the re- 
spiraion 


| 4piration of the fishes. In all proba- 
| bility, it depends on the influence of 
| the electric fluid of the atmosphere. 
| La Cepede, in his essay on the cul- 
| ture of fresh-water fishes, particular- 
_ ly mentions the powerful efiect of this 
| fluid on them, when confined in small 
| portions of water, in the course of 
_ their transference from one place to 
another, 

As might naturally be supposed, 
the fisherman prefers for the pond 
young fish, or at most those of mid- 
dle size, to those of large growth.— 
In selecting cod-fish, for example, he 
rejects all that exceed 6 tb, giving 
the preference to what he styles 


lumps, or young cod-fish, weighing | 


4 tb. or 516. the pond, the fish 
are not only preserved alive till want- 
‘ed for use, but, being regularly fed, 
are found to be fattened. ‘They are 
taken for use, however, merely by 
the line and hook, and it is probable 
that the fish in best condition will not 
always be the first to catch at the 
bait. 

The fishes we observed in the pond 
were the following :— 

1. Cod (Gadus morhua).. They 
were lively, and caught greedily at 
sheil-fish, which we threw into the 
pond. They kept chiefly, however, in 
the deep water, and after approach- 
ing with a circular sweep and making 
a snatch at the prey, descended out 
of sight to devour it. It has often 
been doubted, whether the red ware 
codling of Scotland was the young 
merely of the common cod, or a dis- 
tinct species, Gadus callarias: here, 
one would think, the question might 
easily be decided. Upon describing 
this red ware codling, we were assu- 
red, that it occurs on the coast of 
Galloway, and that it had sometimes 
been caught and placed in the pond ; 
but that, after a year, it me as 
large and as pale in colour as a com- 
mon grey cod. This accords. with 
our own observations, made in less 
favourable circumstances, 
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2. Hadock (G. eglefinus). These, 
contrary to expectations, we found to 
be the tamest fishes in the pond. At 
ebb tide they come to the inner mar- 
gin, and eat limpets from the hand of 
a little boy, the son of the keeper.— 
They appeared white, and rather 
sickly. One was diseased about the 
eyes. 

8. Coalfish (G. carbonarius), Some 
of these were of a large size, exceed- 
ing in dimensions the largest cod in 


the pond. No fish has received so 


many different names as the coalfish. 


When young, it is called at Edin- 
burgh, podley ; in the northern is}- 
ands, sillock ; in Galloway, blochan. 
When a year old, it is styled cooth, or 


piltock, in the north ; and glasson in | 


the south-west of Scotland. When full 
grown, it is named sethe in the north; 
and stenlock in the south-west. Ac- 
cordingly, we were now told, that 
** these stenlocks were mere blochans 
when they were put in.” They were 
become of a fine dark purple colour. 
‘They were bold and familiar, floating 
about slowly and majestically, till 
some food was thrown to them ; this 
they seized voraciously, whether it 
consisted of shell-fish or ship-biscuit. 
We were informed, that they too oc- 
casionally approach the margin, and 
take their food from the keeper’s 
hand. | 

4. Whiting (G. merlangus ).— 
These were scarce in the pond, and 
very shy. 

5. Pollach (G. pollachius). This 
was pretty common, and has been 
found to answer very well as a pond 
fish. It is generally called layde or 
lythe. 

Besides these five species of gadus, 
we were told that the ling (G. mol- 
va) had occasionally been kept in the 
pond. 

6. Salmon (Salmo salar), This 
was the wildest and the quickest in 
its motions of all the imhabitants.— 


_ When a mussel or linpit, freed from 


the shell, was thrown on the surface - 
t 
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the water, the salmon very often dart- 
ed forward and took the prey from all 
competitors, disappearing with a sud- 
den jerk and turn of the body. - I 
suspected this to be the salmon-trout 
(S. trutta); but was assured that it 
was the real salmon, which 1s occa- 
sionally taken in the bay. ; 

7. Flat-fish, or flounders, of two 
sorts, were also in the pond ; but they 
naturally kept at the bottom, and we 
did not see them. From the descrip- 
tion given by the people, we conclu- 
ded that they were dab and young 
plaise. 

The food given to the fishes con- 
sists chiefly of sand eels, and of shell- 
fish, particularly limpets and mussels. 
In the herring fishery season they cut 
herrings in pieces for this purpose. 

It is remarkable, that all the kinds 
of sea fish above enumerated seem to 
agree very well together. No fight- 
ing had ever been observed by the 
keeper, and seldom any chasing of one 
species by another. 

None of the fish have ever bred: 
indeed, no opportunity of breeding is 
afforded to them. A warm and shal- 
low retreat, laid with sand and gra- 
vel, would have to be prepared for 
some species; and large stones, with 
sea-weed growing on them, would 
have to be transferred to the pond, 
and placed so as to be constantly im- 
mersed in the water, for the use of 
others. ‘The dimensions of the pre- 
sent pond, however, are too circum- 
scribed to admit of its being used as 
a breeding place. An addition for 
this purpose might, without much dif- 
ficulty, be formed, and here some cvu- 
rious observations might be made.— 
The spawn of various sea fishes is fre- 
quently accidentally dredged up by 
hshermen, and could therefore no 
doubt be procured by using a dredge: 
its degree of transparency indicates 
whether it will prove prolific. This 
might be placed in a protected corner 
of the breeding pond, and its progress 
watched. On this branch of the na- 


tural history of sea fishes little 3 
known. 

CANONMILLS, N 
June 15.6 


Sketch of the Present State of Politics 
and Literature in FRANCE. Bye 
gentleman resident tn thut country, 


you put a few questions about the 
state of the public mind in 
France ; among others, whether it 
contains elements for the formation of 
a limited monarchy. ‘The matter 
stands thus: # great part, probably 
one half the middling classes, have a 
thorough impression of the absurdities 
of Catholic superstition, and of the 
mischief of aristocratic privileges.— 
This is particularly the case at Paris; 
so that government must not trifle 
with the state of feeling produced by 
the revolution. But the royalists, [ 
fear, cannot be considered either sul- 
ficiently moderate or enlightened, to 
follow such a course from choice; if 
they do it, it must be the work of ne- 
cessity. They consist of the clergy, 
the noblesse (by which, in this com- 
plaisant country, we mean almost 
every body out of trade), and a por- 
tion, differing in number, in different 
quarters, of the mercantile and ma- 
nufacturing classes. The common 
people are a quict, contented set, with- 
out much predilection either way.— 
The military men and oflicers know 
nothing, and never did know any 
thing, about the principles they con- 
tended for; but they felt that the 
road to promotion was opened ; and 
they conceived for their leader that 
attachment, which a Frenchman 1s 
always ready to take up, and to carry 
to an unreasonable extreme. In their 
eyes, Bonaparte is not only an able, 
but a good, a generous, and a brave 
man. In fact, you can have no idea 
of the visionary notions of these peo- 
ple; imagination is every thing with 
them; 
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them; reason next to nothing, Ob- 
serve the tone of their Advocates’ 
speeches, or the style of such a book 
as St Pierre’s Harmonies of Nature 5 
you are not to enquire, whether such 
a thing is correct or not; you must join 
in the exclamation—Combien cela est 
beau ; ye vous dis qu'il est magnifique. 

The favourite studies in France, 
or rather Paris, are, the fine arts—la 
physique et les sctences exactes ; and, 
to a certain degree, history. Classics 
are not in favour. My chief acquain- 
tance is with their historians, of whom 
the best is Lacretelle. Jay has just 
published a tolerable narrative of the 
administration of Cardinal Richelieu. 
They have, for a wotider, an eminent 
man in political economy, Say. He 
has lectured, during the winter, with 


q great applause; but, L apprehend, to 


very little purpose, as to permanent 
impressions. De Pradt, an unfaith- 
ful depository of Bonaparte’ s secrets, 
has just published three interesting 
works ; the first, on his embassy to 
Poland, is the only one that contains 
absurdities ; ; that on the congress at 
Vienna is very good. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Tuomson, Master of a 


Brig belonging to Arbroath, has _ 


invented a longitude scale, for readily 
clearing the observed lunar distances 
from the effects of parallel and re- 
fraction ; and for finding the apparent 
time. “Both these problems can be 
solved by the scale in two or three 
minutes, and the result seldom difler 
more than four seconds from that ob- 
tained by the most accurate calcula- 
tion, which is tedious and complica- 
ted. The altitude, amplitude, and 
azimuth of any celestial object, can 
likewise be found by the scale with 
great ease and accuracy. 
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Mr Waldie, as chairman of the ge- 
neral meeting of proprietors of coal- 
mines upon the rivers T'yne and Wear, 
has expressed their united thanks te 
Sir H. Davy for the great and im- 
portant discov ery of his safety lamp for 
exploring mines ‘charged with inflam- 
mable gas, which they think admira- 
bly calculated to obviate those dread- 
ful calamities, and the lamentable de- 
struction of human lives, which of late 
have so frequently occurred in mines. 
They hope, that, whilst the tribute of 
applause and glory i is showered down 
upon those who znvent weapons of de- 
struction, this great and unrivalled | 
discovery for preserving lives will be 
rewarded by some mark of national 
distinction and bonour.— Mr Picle, of 
Whitehaven, writes, that, in all places 
where danger is the least suspected, 
there can be no doubt the lamp will 
be absolute security if properly ap- 
plied, and in a little time it will be- 
come in general use. ‘The light pro- 
duced from the lamp (trimmed with 
spermaceti oil) was quite sufficient 
for the ordinary purposes of working. 

By experiments made at Woburn 
Abbey for determining the proportion 
between the load and draught of 
horses in waggons, Mr Salmon detey- 
mined, that, in a four-wheeled wag- 
gon of the ordinary construction, on 
good road and on a horizontal plane, 
the draught is between a 25th and a 
30th of the load; and with a load of 
one ton, the draught is between 75 
and 80 pounds. 

To prevent fermentation, and to 
preserve them from losing their ori- 
ginal fine and pleasant flavour, Mr C. 
Whiting proposes to pack potatoes in 
casks while digging from the ground, 
and to have the casks, when the po- 
tatoes are piled in ihte. filled up with 
sand or earth, taking care that is 
done as speedily as possible, and that 
all vacant spaces in the cask are filled 
up by the earth or sand: the cask, 
thus packed, holds as many potatoes 
as it would without the carth or sand 

used 
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used in the packing; and as the vacant 
spaces of the cask of potatoes so pack- 
ed are filled, the air is totally exclu- 
ded, and cannot act ov the potatoes ; 
and, consequently, no fermentatien 
can take place. He says, he. sailed 
from New York to St Bartholomew’s, 
and took two hundred barrels of po- 
tatoes packed ; and, on his arrival, he 
found that the potatoes had preserved 
all their original sweetness of flavour, 
and were as good as when first dug ; 
having undergone no fermentation, 
nor being in the slightest degree af- 
fected by the bilge or close air cf the 
ship. ‘This is evidently a very im- 
portant, economical, and commercial} 
discovery. 

H. B. Way, Esq.“has communica- 
ted to the Society of Arts a paper on 
the preservation of carrots during 
winter, which corroborates the above 
plan for preserving potatoes, His 
carrots were sown broadcast in the 
usual way, in his garden, March 23, 
1814, and thinned out as wanted for 
family use; and on the 20th of Au- 
gust following they were all dug up, 
the greens and tops of the roots cut 
off and cleared from the earth that 
adhered to them, and were immediate- 
ly put into a dry cask, first laying a 
layer of earth on the bottom of the 
cask, and then a layer of carrots and 
earth alternately, till the whole were 
put in. The cask, being covered, 
was then placed ina dry cellar, and 
remained there till sent to the Society 
in March 1815. The carrots pre- 
served in this way proved vastly su- 
perior to carrots that remain in the 
ground till the latter end of Septem- 
ber_or October, and then taken up 
and preserved; but they require near- 
ly double the time in boiling that car- 
rots do when immediately taken out 
of the ground. Carrots may thus he 
preserved for many months, either for 
_ exportation or home use, in a perfect- 

ly sound state. 

To the above we think it proper to 
add, that, afte: roots are ripe, they 


undergo a chemical change if suflered 
to lie in the ground, and lose much of 
their original flavour and properties, 
Hence, when ripe, they ought to he 
consumed, or dug up and preserved. 
A letter from M. Dobereiner to M, 
Van Mons, states, that phosphorus is 


composed of a peculiar substance and 


of hydrogen, If we introduce, says 
he, into a retort three parts of iodine 
and one of phosphorus, both as dry as 
possible, and heat them by the flame 
of a spirit lamp, the two bodies wil} 
penetrate with an extrication of light 
and vaporisation of hydro-iodic acid, 
and there will remain in the retort a 
brilliant substance, of a brownish red 
colour, which, when washed and dried, 


keeps in the air without being altered 


at the habitual temperature of that 
fluid: by a strong heat, however, it 
inflames and burns in the air, dries, 
and forms vapour of phosphoric acid. 
As the hydro-iodic acid is the product 
of the combination of hydrogen with 
iodine, and as the latter no more than 
phosphorus contains water, we ought 
to admit that the hydrogen has taken 
its origin from the phosphorus, and 
that the reddish-brown residue, after 
being washed and dried, is de-hydro- 
genated phosphorus. This conclusion 
is also confirmed by the cireumstance, 
that the new iodine, heated with the 
residue, gives no longer hydro-iodic 
acid. According to this result, phos- 
phorus is, like sulphur, a bydrine and 
not a simple body. 
An important sgries of magnetical 
observations, mad# by Col. Beaufoy, 
with instruments of the greatest nice- 
ty, has determined, that the diurnal 


variation of the needle is least in the - 


morning, and greatest at noon ; that 
the variations are greatest about the 
months of August and March, and 
least in January; that, without any 
assignable cause, there is often 4 great 
variation between two successive days; 
and that a S.W. wind seems to 1- 
crease at once the variation and the 


unstcadiness of the needles. 
Bu- 
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Biographical Sketch of the Life of the 
late Ferouson, L, L. D. 
ant F.RS.E., formerly Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the College 
of EDINBURGH. 


HIS very eminent historian and 

philosopher is descended from a 
Perthshire family. His father wag 
minister of Logierait, in the presby- 
tery of Dunkeld, about twenty Eng- 
lish miles from Perth ; his mother was 
a lady from Aberdeenshire. ‘Their fa- 
mily appears to have been numerous, 
Adam, the youngest of all their child. 
ren, was born at the Alznse, or parson- 
age-house, in or about the year 1724, 
and named after his father. The rudi- 
ments of his education were received 
at the grammar-school of the village 
which gave him birth. On this occa- 
sion, the labours of the parochial 
schoolmaster were aided by the daily 
attentions of a fond father, who was 
himself an excellent scholar, and de- 
dicated his leisure hours to the in- 
struction of a darling child. 

As he advanced in years, the youth 
exhibited precocious talents, and be- 
gan already to discover the seeds of 
that genius which afterwards contri- 
buted so powerfully to his celebrity 
and advancement. As the school of 
Perth, at that period, possessed great 
reputation, the Rev. Mr Ferguson, at 
a proper age, determined to send him 
thither: he was accordingly recom 
mended to the notice, and placed un- 
der the immediate care of Mr Mar- 
tin, then considered one of the most 
eminent of the Scottish teachers, and 
who possessed a pretty accurate ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Latin 
languages. In addition to this indis- 
pensable qualification, he had one of 
a very different, although very usefat 
kind, for he exhibited a profound dis- 
cernment into the human character ; 
this enabled him to discover the ge- 
nius of young Ferguson, who not on- 
ly equalled his fellow students in clas- 
sical knowledge, but excelled them 
June 1816. 
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all in composition. This talent’ was 
first displayed in the Temes or 1 heses 
which were from time to time pre- 
pounded, and in which he soon excel- 
led his cotemporaries and competitors, 

At the early age of sixteen, Adam, 
in 1739, was sent to the university of 
St Andrew’s, a place for which he 
seems to have ever after entertained 
a decided predilection, to the latest 
period of his lite. Here he was re- 
commended to the notice of the learn- 
ed Mr Tulideph, then principal of 
one of the colleges; and here too he 
became a candidate for those honours 
and advantages conferred by the li- 
berality of former times. In imita- 
tion of the university of Paris, in 
this, as at other Scotch colleges, are 
certain annual exhibitions, still known 
by the French name of Bursertes, as 
consisting originally of a purse of mo- 
ney, conferred on the victorious cans 
didates. Four of these are here be- 
stowed at the commencement of each 
session, and, by a modern commuta- 
tion, board at the college table has 
been substituted for money. On this 
occasion, the subject of the present 
memoir was not only a conqueror, 
but actually the first on the list of the 
successful under graduates. 

At college his first session was 
chiefly dedicated to the attainment of 
the Greek language. Such, indeed, 
was the ardour of his application, 
that at the expiration of this term, 
which continues for about five months, 
he was enabled to construe Homer, 
with a considerable degree of facility. 
During the recess, which was spent 
under the paternal roof, he subjected 
himself to a daily task of a hundred 
lines, and betore his return had pe~ 
rused the whole Iliad. 

Mr Ferguson never applied to, and 


‘never attained any excellence in me~ 


trical composition. The Scotch, in- 
deed, like the Germans, do not addict. 
themselves, with the same assiduity 
as the English, to acquire a bigh de- 
gree of critical attainment in respect 

to 
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to classical poetry; and it has been 
‘ebserved of the subject of this me- 
‘moir, “ that, although few men on the 
‘south side of the Tweed could excel 
-him in writing sense prose, yet many 
boys might surpass him in writing 
nonsense verses.’ The poetry of the 
ancients to-him did not become a sub- 
ject of scanning and admeasurement ; 
-ancient literature of all kinds was 
‘solely considered as the vehicle of the 
ideas, the knowledge, and the acqui- 
sitions of former times. 
_- It has already been intimated that 
the first session was chiefly dedicated 
to Greek. . Mathematics became the 
subject of the second ; and logic, me- 
taphysics, and ethics, of the third and 
fourth. At the early. age of twenty, 
he is said not only to have been an 
accomplished scholar, but also to have 
acquired an insight into the human 
character, seldom attained at so early 
a period of life. ‘ 

_ From the university of St Andrew’s 
he repaired to that of . Edinburgh, 
most probably for the purpose of. at- 
tending the divinity class there. Here 
he became acquainted with a number 
of cotemporaries, most of whom were 
destined to attain high emmence in 
their respective departments. These 
consisted chiefly of—Alexander Car- 
lyle, a name afterwards well known 
in the ecclesiastical annals of his 
country ; William Robertson, the ce- 
lebrated author of the History of 
Scotland, and of Charles V.; ‘Hugh 
Blair, who became a successful imi- 
tator of Fenelon, Massilen, and Bour- 
daloue;. John Home, the author of 
Douglas; and Alexander Wedder- 
burne, who, at a future period, was 
elevated to the rank of Lord Chan- 
cellor. Young men of this descrip- 
tion soon became conscious of the ad- 
vantages resulting from frequent com- 
munication; they accordingly formed 
a society for literary improvement and 
philosophical disquisition ; and per- 
haps this circumstance, by exciting 
the latent seeds of emulation and am- 


bition, tended not a little to their fir. 
ture excellence and celebrity. 

An intimate acquaintance with the 
languages of those nations who once 
possessed a high share of human 

atness and felicity, is well calcu. 
lated both to engender and preserve a 
love of freedom. Mr Ferguson, ac- 
cordingly, was a zealous and enlight- 
ened friend of whatever tended to 
promote the advancement, and diffuse 
the principles of national liberty. At- 
tached, like his father, and all the 
clergy of Scotland, to those maxims 
of ecclesiastical policy that produced 
the Reformation, and those ideas of 
political right, that, by justifying the 
revolution, endeared the House of 
Brunswick, and legalised their claims 
to the throne of these kingdoms, he is 
said even then to have prided himself 
on bemg a “ constitutional Whig.” 
It ought to be here recollected, that 
the period of his adhesion to, and pro- 
mulgation of, these principles, was 
critical in the extreme ; for about this 
time Prince Charles, then denomina- 
ted the Pretender, had Janded in 
Scotland, and soon after obtained pos- 

session, for a time, of its capital. » 
- It was at the commencement of 
this rebellion that Mr Ferguson de- 
termined to take a decided part in the 
contest, by the acceptance of an ec- 
clesiastical appointment under the 
crown. This occurred in 1745, when 
Mr Murray, brother to Lord Ehi- 
bank, looking around for a deputy to 
himself, as chaplain of the 42d regt- 
ment, fixed on him as the most pro- 
per person for this purpose. But his 
extreme youth, added to a deficiency, 
not in knowledge, but in the number 
of years during which he had attend- 
ed the divinity lectures, seemed to 
preclude immediate ordination. Not- 
withstanding the strictness, however, 
almost bordering on rigidity, with 
which the kirk adheres to its rules, 
yet the good character, and conduct, 
and attainments of Adam Ferguson 
even here prevailed; and notwith- 
standing 
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standing four sessions were still want- 
ing to complete the exact period of 
probation, yet the General Assembly, 
which then assumed a dispensing 
power on these occasions, was induced 
to interpose its authority ; and the ap- 
pointment accordingly took place. 

We now behold the Rev. Adam 
Ferguson embracing a new and unu- 
sual mode of life ; and abandoning the 
peaceful retreats ef study, and the po- 
lished conversation of some of the 
most promising yeung men of the age, 
for the hurry and bustle of a High- 
land regiment. » 

Instead of repining at his lot, he is 
said to have bestowed great attention 
on the acquisition of military know- 
ledge, and he ever after was accus- 
tomed to prize military heroism, both 
in his writings and conversation, in a 
manner far different from most of the 
modern philosophers with whom he 
associated. 

On the final retreat of Mr Murray, 
the deputy very easily obtained the 
appointment of regimental chaplain ; 


and he served in that capacity for a 


considerable time. At length the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle having oc- 
casioned a pause to the horrors of 
war, he got leave of absence’ from his 
battalion, which had distinguished it- 
self both at Fontenoy and Bergen-op- 
Zoom. 

Having afterwards rejoined his re- 
giment, he appears at this period toe 
have contemplated a settlement in 
life; but the Duke of Athol, who was 
patron of the scanty living of Caputh, 
then the object of his hopes, refused 
a nomination ; and he himself, dread- 
ing perhaps the mortification of a se- 
cond denial, declined applying for 
that of Logierait, on the demise of 
his father, although born on the spot. 

As a preacher, however, he never 
excelled, so far as popular oratory 
may be supposed to constitute excel- 
Jence. He could compose discourses 
of great merit, however, both for 
himself and others, as may be disco- 


vered from the following anecdote, 
which has been recorded by one of his: 
admirers. ‘* Always benevolent,”’ ob- 
serves the” person in question, “ Mr 
Ferguson assisted his friends with his 
purse as far as it went,’ and with his 
genius, which was infinitely more ex- 
tensive,”? Sometimes he lent or pre- 
sented sermons to his friends. One 
of these happened to preach a very 
profound discourse on the superiority 
of mental qualifications over external 
accomplishments, that showed a ve 

thorough acquaintance with the doc- 
trines' of Plato and Aristotle. The 
clergyman in whose church the gen- 
tleman delivered the sermon, was at 


first greatly surprised at hearing such — 


observations and arguments from a 


worthy neighbour, whom he well © 


knew to be totally unacquainted with 
the philosophy of Plato, or any other, 
ancient or modern. » When service 
was over, he paid the young mam 
many high compliments on his dis- 
course, and added, that it really much 
exceeded the highest expectations he 
had ever entertained from the talents 
of the preacher. That gentleman, in 
reply, told him honestly, that he knew 
very little about those matters himself, 
but that he had borrowed the whole 


composition from his friend Mr Adan - 


Ferguson. 
At length a change took place in 
the fortunes and condition of the sub- 


ject of this memoir, which might have . 


been attended with great and eminent 
advantages, although it finally termi- 
nated so as merely to vary the series’ 
of his life. Such was his increasing 
reputation, and so pure and unim- 
peached his moral conduct, that in 
1757 an offer was made him to be- 
come a private tuter in the family of 


the Earl of Bute. After fully weigh-- 


ing the consequences of such an en- 
gagement, he resigned his chaplaincy 


in the 42d regiment, which was im-° 


mediately conferred on a favourite 


fore himself. 


Not 


nephew, who unhappily died long be-’ 
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Notwithstanding the Scotch are 
suspected by the English of possessing 
the gift of second sight, or the power 
of anticipating events, yet it is pro- 
babie that Mr Ferguson, with all his 
wisdom, did not foresee that the repre- 
sentative of this noble family would 
soon become the favourite of the 
king, and even prime minister of 
Great Britain. 

On the contrary, an academic chair, 
in the University of Edinburgh, was 
at this moment the heighwof his am- 
bition: and in 1759 he accordingly 
accepted of the Professorship of Na- 
tural Philosophy. At the conclusion 
of five years he obtained an alteration 
still nore conformable to the habits 
of his life, and his modes of thinking, 
having, in 1764, exchanged this situa- 
tion for the class in which Moral 
Philosophy is taught. In this new 
station he soon aspired to, and deserv- 
ed the highest applause, not only by 
order, perspicuity, and jucid arrange- 
ment. but by a bolder range, and a 
closer interrogation of nature. His 
lectures were afterwards published, 
first inthe form of a synopsis, and 
then in two quario volumes, under the 
title of, “ Principles of Moral and 
Political Science,” but not until the 
various subjects there treated of had 
undergone the revision of many years. 

Meanwhile, Professor Ferguson de- 
dicated his leisure hours to a variety 
of literary occupations ; and, in 1767, 
erp his Essay on Civil Society. 

n this admirable treatise, he traces 
the history of man, with his accus- 
tomed precision, from a state of bar- 
barity, to that of civilization and im- 
provement. This production acquir- 
ed new fame for him as a deep think- 
er, and added not a little to his en- 
creasing reputation as a public teach- 
er. About this period also, he ob- 
tained the degree of L.L.D. and gra- 
tified the inhabitants of his native 
village, by once more revisiting the 
scenes, and renewing his acquaintance 
‘with the companions of his youth, 


this occasion, ought to be held out as 


During this same year (1767), Dr 
Ferguson was united to Miss Burnet 
an amiable young lady from the ihine 
of Aberdeen, who happened to be a 
nicce to Dr Black; and by whom, 
like his father, he had a numerous fa. 
mily of children. Soon after this, he 
became possessed of a farm, in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, and divid- 
ed his time between that spot and 
Edinburgh. 

Amiabie in his life, character, and 
temper, he never was swayed by any 
diflerence of opinion, either religions 
or political ; on the contrary, he now 
lived and conversed with all the cele- 
brated men in the northern capital ; 
and David Hume and Henry Dun- 
das, by turns, were entertained and 
visited by him. 

Such was now his literary renown, 
that an English nobleman, in 1773, 
was entrusted to his care, the friends 
of whom had only known him by his 
writings and reputation. According- 
ly, he obtained leave of absence from 
his professional chair for a year and 
a half, during which period he accom- 
panied the late Earl of Chesterfield 
in a tour through the continent of 
Europe. Soon afier his return, be 
engaged in a controversy with the 
late Dr Price, by writing an answer 
to his celebrated work on Civil and 
Religious Liberty. His conduct, on 


er 3 


a model for all polemics, disputants, 
and controversial writers whatsoever. 
In respect to essentials, there appears, 
indeed, to have been little or no dil- 
ference whatsoever ; and it is greatly 
to the honour of the subject of this 
memoir, that, although some men are 
teazed into contumelies, reproaches, 
and ill-language, about trifling dis- 
tinctions, yet he seized this very 0C- 
casion publicly to acknowledge his re- 
gard for the talents, and respect for 
the character and good intentions, 
the learned and able man whose doc- 
trines he had oppugned. 
While employed on his eo 
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Opus, the History of the Romans, at 
the latter end of the Repubiic, he was 
invited to repair to a new quarter of 
the globe, on a great and importan 
political mission. 7 
it is almost needless to observe, 
that at this period an unhappy dispute 
had taken place with our colonies, 
and that the American war raged 
with an unexampled degree of fury. 
Unconditional submission”? was at 
first taiked of on the part of the mi- 
nisters, against subjects who were 
openly and broadly stigmatized with 
the * guilt of rebellion.”” But a whole 
nation in arms had become enthusiasts 
in the cause of liberty, and being si- 
tuate at thice thousand miles distance 
from the mother country, defied her 
vengeance ; while an opposition at 
home, consisting of the most opulent 
and able men in the nation, seconded 
too by. the voice of the multitude, ren- 
dered the contest highly unpopular. 
In addition to this, a great defeat had 
recently taken place on the part of 
the invading army; in consequence 
ef which, both General Burgoyne and 
his troops, composed partly of English 
soldiers and partly of German merce- 
naries, had been obliged to submit to 
a disgraceful capitulation; and that, 
too, by raw troops unacquainted with 
the art of war, and unfurnished with 
the ordinary means for carrying it on. 
Such was the perilous condition of 
the state, when Lord North deter- 
mined on trying the effects of concili- 
ation. Accordingly, at an early pe- 
riod of the year 1778, he introduced 
a Bill into the House of Commons for 
the purpose of enabling his Majesty 
to treat with the Congress, and that, 
too, on terms which this body would 
have most gladly accepted anterior to 
the assumption of independence, The 
commissioners selected on this ocea- 
sion consisted of five distinguished 
rsons, viz.—the Earl of Carlyle ; 
r William Eden, (afterwards Lord 
Auckland ) ; Governor Johnstone ; 


Lord Howe, commander-in-chief of 
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the fleet on the coast of North Ame- 
rica; and his brother General Howe, 
who was then at the head of the land 
forces. ‘To this celebrated commis- 
sion Dr Ferguson was appointed se- 
cretary; and he soon after crossed 
the Atlantic, in company with the 
three first members, all of whom arri- 
ved there about the commencement 
of the summer. But they had been 
already anticipated by Dr Franklin, 
who, a month before this, had signed 
a treaty of alliance with the French 
government. The fatal effects of such 
an unexpected measure may be easily 
conceived; and Dr Ferguson, who 
had been appointed to notify the arri- 
val of the ambassadors, together with 
the subject of their mission, was ac- 
tually refused a passport to the seat 
of the American-government. At 
length, finding a reconciliation im- 
practicable, Governor Johnstone is 
said to have recurred to means which 
savoured of corruption, and, on being 
detected, thought proper to withdraw. 

The failure of this negociation, the 
chief fault of which was, that it had 
been deferred too long, threw no o- 
dium whatsoever on the able secre- 
tary; who soon afier resumed his 
usual functions, to the great satisfac- 
tion of his pupils, by whom he was 
almost adored. He had now time, 
also, to finish an important work, 
which had long occupied his most se- 
rious thoughts ; and now, added not a 


little to his reputation. 
The first edition of “ The History 
of the Progress and Termination of 
the Roman Republic,” was published 
at London in the year 1783, and 
consisted of three quarto .volumes, il- 
lustrated with maps. It was dedica- 
ted to his Majesty; and, as the address, 
which is not in the Jeast fulsome, con- 
tains.a brief account of the author’s 
motives, it shall be here transcribed. 


“ To the King, 


Sinr,—The History of the Ro- 
mans, collected from- the remains of 
ancient 
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ancient authors, has been often writ- 
ten in the diflerent languages of Eu- 
rope. But a relation, worthy of the 
subject, simple and unambitious of or- 
nament, containing in the parts an 
useful detail, and, in the whole, a just 


representation of the military conduct * 


and political usages of that people, 
appeated to me to be still wanting. 
_“ Having earnestly endeavoured to 
supply this defect, at least in what 
relates to the later times of the Re- 
public, the intention, 1 hope, joined 
to the importance of the matter, will 
justify my humble desire to inscribe 
this performance to your Majesty. 


* T am, with the most 
** profound respect, 


| “Sire, &e, 
“ Edinburgh, Feb. 1, 1783.” 


In 1784, Dr Ferguson * retired 
from his labours as a Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, and addict- 
ed himself chiefly to the improvement 
of his lectures ; which, as has been al- 
ready stated, made their appearance 
in a new form, and with many alter- 
ations and improvements, in 1792. 

Soon after this, at the mature age 
of sixty-eight, the subject of this Me- 
moir crossed the Alps, and with a 
spirit of adventure peculiar to himself, 
endeavoured to collect in the libraries 
of modern Italy, facts and materials 
for a new edition of his Roman His- 
. tory. But the events of the French 
revolution, and the war which took 
place on the part of Great Britain, 
soon after obliged him to return to his 
native land. 

He now settled with his family, in 
arural situation, in the vicinity of 
Peebles, which, being within an easy 
forenoon’s journey of Edinburgh, he 
‘was accustomed to repair thither fre- 
quently, to visit his friends. At 
Jength, he finally removed to St An- 
drews, at the University of which he 
had been bred, and where he resigned 
his life, in a manner wortby of a phi- 


losopher, in March 1816, in the 934 
year of his age. He has left bebind 
him several daughters to mourn his 
loss, and three sons; two of whom are, 
at this moment, employed in the naval 
and military service of their country ; 
a third has been for some years resi- 
dent in India, 

‘The person of Dr Ferguson is said 
to have been prepossessing, and he 
appears to have been generally be- 
loved. Notwithstanding the advan. 
ced age to which he attained, he bad 
been subjected to a violent malady at 
the middie period of life; and, al- 
though sober and abstemious, he is 
well known, at the same time, to have 
been a cheerful and pleasing, as well 
as an able and instructive companion. 

He has left several manuscripts 
behind him, presented some years 
since to a worthy and amiable baronet, 
(Sir John Macpherson,) who had 
been one of his pupils; and who is 
capable, not only of duly appreciating, 
but also of illustrating his learned la- 
bours, by means of a most interesting 
correspondence, which lasted for. ma- 
ny years. 


Papers relating to the Crinan Ca- 
NAL.—1813—1815. 


I.— Minutes of the Committee of Ma- 
nigement for the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Crinan Canal ;— 
20th September 1815. 


T a meeting of the committee of 

management for the company of 
proprietors of the Crinan canal, theld 
in Inverary Castle, 20th September 
1215—present, 


The Right Honourable Lord J. Campbell, 
chairman, 

Sir J. Campbell, of Ardnamurchan, 

H. T. Campbell, Esq. of Asknish, 

J. M‘Neil, Esq. younger of Gig 

Duncan Campbell, Esq. of Duncholgan, 


Read—Reports 
works for the months of May, June, 


July, 


on the state of the 
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show the absolute necessity ofsome de- 
cisive arrangement being made, at or 
before the annual meeting in Mareh 
next. 


July, and August; by the resident 
engineer, 

eport on the state of the works, by 
H. Baird, engineer, of 30th Aug. last, 

The meeting having considered 
Mr Baird, and the resident engineer’s 
reports, and approved of the same, to- 
gether with the statement of the com- 
pany’s funds, annexed to Mr Thom- 
son’s report for August, from which 
it appears that there is a balance 
against the company of £80"17»2;— 

Resolve, that the Duke of Argyll 
and Lord John Campbell be request- 
ed to renew their application to the 
Lords of the Treasury, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their assistance, 
without which it appears evident that 
the canal cannot be kept open for 
any length of time whatever. 

Resolved, that however unpleasant 
it may be for the members of the pre- 
sent committee of management long- 
er to continue the charge of the ca- 
nal, particularly in its present embar- 
rassed situation, yet, anxious to afford 
time tor obtaining an answer from the 
Lords of the, Treasruy, or for any 
other step which the governor and 
directors may think proper to take, 
with a view to the same salutary end, 
involving the future existence of the 
canal, they will endeavour to con- 
tinue their charge till the month of 
March next, provided the proceeds 
of the canal are from time to time 
sufficient to keep it open; and for 
this purpose instruct Mr Thomson to 
practise the strictest economy during 
that period, and upon no occasion car- 
ry on any operation, however necessary 
it may appear, which shall exceed 
the clear balance of funds in bis hands 
at the time. 

Resolved, that Mr Thomson be di- 
rected to write to the secretary, re- 
questing that he will send a copy of 
Mr Thomson’s report for August, 
with the state and estimate therein 
referred to, together with this and the 


foregoing minutes, to the governor. 


and each of the directors, which will 


I1.—Report of Mr Thomson (resi- 
dent engineer) on the state of the 
Crinan Canal; and estimate of the 
probable expence of completing tt; 
—30th December 1815. 


The canal is at present in several 
respects improved in its condition to 
what it formerly was; a considerable 
sum has been expended on the reser- 
voirs during last year, and they are 
at present in complete order, and the 
supply of water will in future be 
abundant. ‘The leakage on that tract 
of the canal north from the summit is 
diminished, several permanent repairs 
have been done to the canal banks, 
and the lock gates and bridges are in 
as good order as the decayed state of 
the materials will admit of; much, 
however, remains to be done to render 
the canal complete, and unless mea- 
sures are adopted immediately to re- 
place the decayed lock gates,- &c. 
it is to be feared the country will very 
soon be deprived of the advantage of 
this navigation. ‘The entrauce to the 
canal at Ardrishaig, is impeded by 
the ground at the entrance of the sea 
lock being upwards of four feet bigh- 
er than the sill of the lower gates, 
and vessels of a moderate draught of 
water are thereby frequently detained 
waiting spring tides. A ridge of 
rocks runs out from the head of the 
present pier to a considerable distance 
in a north-east direction, and is fre- 
quently the occasion of damage to 
vessels frequenting the canal. <A 
sloop, leaving the canal loaded with 
herrings, was wrecked on these rocks 
in October last. The entrance of 
Portree (the west extremity) has 
lately been cleared of some impedi- 
ments, and the depth of water is 
sufficient; the entrance and depar- 
ture of vessels would be greatly faci- 


litated here by extending the west 
wing 
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wing of the sea lock about 120 feet, 
in a northerly direction. Several 
parts of the banks along the line of 
the canal require to be raised, some 
leaks to be searched out and secured, 
drains to be cut and cleared along the 
upper bank, the present wasters to be 
completed, and two new wasters form- 
ed, to prevent an overflow of the banks 
from sudden falls of rain. The draw- 
bridges are ia a decayed and dan- 
gerous state; one of them fallen 
down, (to the great inconvenience of 
the public,) and, from awant of funds, 
cannot be replaced. Part of the 
north tract of the canal is cut through 
whin rock, which in many places is 
crooked and too narrow, the sides left 
rough and unevenly, to the great risk 
and frequent damage of vessels strik- 
ing on the projections of the rocks ; 

to obviate this, the projecting pointe 
must be dressed off, and wood defen- 
ders placed along the sides of the 
rock at the bends and narrow places. 
The whole of the lock gates, except 
two pair of new ones, require to be 
replaced or repaired; many of them 
are almost totally decayed, and give 


continual alarm, for fear of accident, 
from some of them giving way ; those 
at the western extremity cannot he 
depended on a single day. The ma- 
sonry of the locks appears to have 
been substantially executed 5 but from 
the length of time since the canal Was 
opened, leaks are appearing in severa| 
of the breasts 5 the inverted arches 
and flooring also require repair in most 
of the locks. ‘The floor of the sea 
Jock at Portree appears, from the waste 
of water when the lock is full, to 
be greatly failed; and from the circum- 
stance of this lock having been found- 
ed 12 feet below low water, a steam 
engine and dam will be necessary to 
effect the repair of it. The houses 
for the accommodation of officers and 
servants of the company, are in necd 
of various repairs.—The dry dock at 
Portree, on which a considerable sum 
has been expended, although not es- 
sential to the canal, would certainly 
be beneficial to the trade in general, 
Were it completed, there being no 
dock along the west coast or islands, 
where a vessel can be repaired in case 


of damage. 


Estimate of probable expence of completing the canal, 
Extending pier at Airdsnaig in the direction of the ridge of 


rocks, and deepening entrance, - - - £.5,992 0 0 
Extendinga rubble wall from the west wing of Crinan sea loch, $46 0 0 
Raising and repairing canal banks, securing leaks, forming 

and repairing wasters &c, - - . - - 1,281 16.0 
Replacing drawbridges with new bridges of cast iron 1,920 0 0 
Dressing off projecting pieces of rock north end of the canal, 

widening the convex side of the narrow bends, and placing 

wooden defenders along the rocky parts, - - - 1,371 9 0 
Making new lock gates, to replace those already decayed, 

clearing and repairing the others, - - - 5,280 0 0 
Repairing masonry and floors of locks - - - 560 0 0 
Steam engine and batterdoor for repair of the sea lock at 

Repairing ‘houses and stores belonging to the re - 130 0 0 
Contingencies 10 per cent. . - - 1,746 2 6 

£.23.017 7 6 

Add sum necessary to pay off debts, exclusive of public debt, as00 0 0 
£19,207 7 6 
Completing the dry dock, if thought advisable, . M750 0 0 


£.24,757 7 
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The Crinan canal never being en- 
tirely completed, and having met with 
repeated damages and interruptions, 
from the failure of parts of the works, 
and from a deficiency of water, has 
tended to withhold the confidence 
of the public from it. Instances 
have occurred of eight or ten ves- 
sels, arriving at the canal on the same 
day, being obliged, from a deficiency 
_ of water, (but which there is now an 
ample supply), to put about and en- 
counter adverse winds in going round 
the Mull of Kintyre. Notwithstand- 
ing these unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, the revenue increased from 
£.832 010.64, in 1804, to £.1,78201913, 
in 1810, at which period the works 
were damaged by the breaking out of 
the principal reservoir. 

Annexed to this report is a com- 
parative view of the revenue, from 
the opening again of the canal in 
1812 to this date; from which a 
gradual increase is observable, and 
which, there appears no doubt, will 
continue to improve, if means are 
speedily taken to render the canal 
complete, so as to prevent a recurrence 
of former disasters. The period not 
heing far distant when the Caledonian 
canal will be opened from sea to sea, 
it becomes the more necessary to com- 
plete the Crinan canal, as these two 
canals may be considered a continua- 
tion of the same navigation, and no 
doubt will each aid considerably the 
revenue of the other. 

W. Tuomson, resident engineer. 
Crinan Canal Office, 
Ardrishaig, Lochgilphead, 30th Dec. 1815. 


of Mr Telford's report on 
the Crinan canal: Jan. 1815. 


Crinan canal report, Jan. 1813. 


In consequence of directions from 
the Caledonian canal commissioners, 
I have made a survey of the Crinan 
canal, and shall proceed to report e- 
specting it in the order corresponding 
with the petition of the memorialists, 
VIZ. 


June 1816. 
4. 


Ist, Describe the present condition 
of the canal. 

2dly, State the practicability and 
probable expenee of completing it. 

3dly, Make observations respecting 
the uulity of this communication. 

Ist, Present state.—The length 
of the canal is about nine miles; 
there are fifteen locks 96 feet and 24, 
and reservoirs equal to ZOU acres of 
surface. The canal is at present in a 
very imperfect condition at the eastern 
entrance, from Lock Gilp. ‘There is 
a range of rocks, about five hundred 
feet in length, without the present 
pier head, which being only visible at 
low water, renders the entrance or 
departure of the vessels very dan- 
gerous; and the small length of the 
present piers renders its protection 
very limited. The ground, imme- 
diately without the mouth of the sea 
lock, is about four feet higher than 
the top of the sills of that lock, which 
prevents vessels of any considerable 
draught of water from entering or de- 
parting, excepting exactly at high 
water. In attempting to enter about 
half ebb, in a small light vessel, we 
went a-ground, and lay on a danger- 
ous situation till the rise of the next 
tide. In the masonry of some of the 
locks, there are leakages in the 
breasts, inverted arches, and win 
walls. Sundry of the lock gates are 
in a decayed state, and should be re- 
placed with new ones; and almost all 
want some repairs. The draw brid- 
ges are all much decayed. For a 
considerable distance along the wes- 
tern side of the summit, there are 
leakages through the lower bank, 
which not only draw off much water, 
but render it dangerous to raise the 
water in the canal to a proper beight. 
In rock cutting, which in this district 
is deep and extensive, the sides are left 
in so rugged a state, as to injure the 
sides of vessels that strike against them; 
and from the canal being narrow and 
crooked in some of the places, vessels 
cannot pass each other without being 

forced 
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forced upon the sharp pointed rocks. 
At Lock Crinan, to facilitate the en- 
trance and departure of vessels from 
the western wing of the sea lock, a 
wall of rubble stone should be extend- 
ed to the projecting rock. The mid- 
dle part of the great embankment, or 
head of the principal reservoir, has 
been carried away, so that in dry 
weather the canal is impassable, for 
want of a supply of water; and the 
breaking out of t his reservoir has de- 
stroyed ground at the base of the hill 
and nearthe summitof the canal. The 
waste water opening from the reser- 
voir, is too narrow, and has not sufh- 
cient fall ; this, and the bank top not 
being raised to a sufficient height a- 
bove the level of the reservoir, ap- 
pear to have been the causes of its 


having been carried away by a sud- 
den influx of water, during a storm 
in January 1810. 

2dly, Practicability and expence of 
repairs.—I have no doubt but it js 
practicable to repair all the canal 
works, and complete them, so as to 
admit vessels drawing from two to 
three feet more water than hitherto, 
passing in a regular and safe manner. 
From what has been stated under the 
former head, it will be evident, that 
the accomplishing this will amount to 
a very considerable expence ; and 
from the ineffectual attempts hitherto 
made, it will also be evident, that un- 
less the works are rendered perfect, 
it will not only be mistaken economy, 
but absolute loss, and therefore had 
better not be undertaken. 


Estimate. 


Extending the pier 500 feet, and deepening entrance at 


Lock Gilp - £.6,542 18 


Rendering all the locks and their gates perfect - - 3,086 10 
Making new swing bridges of cast iron, and also two small 
ones over roads adjacent to canal banks and waster - 2,350 
Repairing set offs - - 208 
Repairing leakages and raising and strengthening canal 
banks - - - - - 1,500 
Rock cutting to widen canal; also for smoothing sides, or 
protecting them by wooden defenders - - - 1,800 
Completing bason, and extending west wing of sea lock at 
Crinan - it - - - - 805 
Making good embankments, sluices, and waste of great re- 
servoir, and some repairs to the others 1,000 
Contingencies, 10 per cent. - 484% - 1,659 
£.18,251 
Amount of debts, exclusive of those to government - 5,000 
£.23,251 


3dly, Utility of communication.-The 
relative situation of this canal, as it 
regards the Frith of Clyde and the 
coast of Ayrshire on the one hand, 
and the whole of the Western High- 
lands and islands on the other, ren- 
ders it a very important communica- 
tion. The doubling the Mull of Can- 
tyre is not only formidable from the 


distance, but from requiring different 
winds, and being much exposed, 18 
also uncertain, and dangerous for 
small vessels: whereas this Crinau 
passage being besides more direct, 
the vessels are continually within the 
protection of the main land or islands, 
with the view of its communication 


with the fishing grounds ; it is ao 
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fore of singular advantage. The use- 
fulness of this communication is also 
evident from the gradually increasing 
intercourse which took place between 
18U4 and 1810, although frequentiy 
injured by partial interruptions, and 
an almost fatal one for the year 1805 
and 1800, which tended very much 
to destroy the contidence of those con- 
cerned in the commerce of that quar- 
ter; yet under all these disadvantages, 
the passages made in 1804 were only 
668, whereasin 1810 they were 1578, 
which were also 410 more than they 
were in 1809; and during the five 
months in 1812, when the canal 
could be kept open, the passages have 
been 665, From these circumstan- 
ces, from my own experience of the 
passage, and the opinions of the best 
informed persons I have conversed 
with, [ am warranted in saying, that 
the intercourse of that part of the 
kingdom would be materially injured 
if this communication was now aban- 
doned, and which must be the case un- 
less government takes it up; for there 
having already been public money lent 
to the amount of 
There appearing to 
be private debts 
to the amount of 
And the expences of 
completion being 
estimated at, 


5,000 0 


18,251 0 O 


£.78,251 
The canal can never be any object to 
the original subscribers. If, therefore, 
it be judged adviseable to proceed 


with the completion of this work, the’ 


most adviseable scheme seems to be, to 
put it under the direction of the com- 
missioners for the Caledonian canal. 
Revenue.—From the tolls having, 
even under the before-mentioned un- 
favourable circumstances, increased 
from £.810 «3 » 10%, in the year 
1802, to £.1178"19"3 in 1810; and 
having, during last five months of 1812, 
when the canal could be supplied with 
water, produced £.971.16s. there is 


427 
reason to expect that if the commu- 
nication was rendered more perfect 
and regular, the revenue would 1in- 
crease to £.3000 a-year; of this 
£.1000 should be set apart for ma- 
nagementand repairs, so that probably 
about £.2000 a-year might be looked 
to as a clear revenue. 


(Signed) THomas TELFORD. 
London, March 4, 1813. 


To the right honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury. 


£.55,000 0 0. 


Abstract of Communications, recetved 
by the Board of Agriculture, im 
Answer to Queries on the present 
State of Agriculture. 


QUERIES TRANSMITTED. 


| ¥ ARE any farms in your neigh- 

bour cod unoccupied by tenants ? 
and, have landlords, tna consequence, 
been obliged to take them into their 
own hands 2——Please to state the num- 
ber of farms, and their size. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine re- 
plies, describing the state of occupa- 
tion, have been received, which may 
be thus arranged :— No. of 

Letters. 
Letters mentioning farms unoc- 
cupied by tenants, being thrown 

on the landlords’ hands,...... 149 
Letters in which no such want 

of occupancy 113 
Letters in which farms are stated 

to have become uncultivated, 

’ for want of being occupied by 
the 17 


It is necessary to observe, in rela- 
tion to the one hundred and thirteen 
letters, that their not containing the 
article of occupation by tenants, is 
not singly to be taken as a sign of 
prosperity, as a great number of them 
are amongst those the most descrip- 
tive of agricultural distress. It may 
be further remarked, that the letters 

represent 
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represent a very large quantity of land 
to be uncultivated. 

2. Hive say nants, within your 
knowle/ge, given notice to their land- 
lords of quitting their farms at Lady- 
Duy, or any other period 2 

Two hundred and sixty-five replies 
have been received to this query, which 
may be thus arranged— No. of 
Letters. 
Letters in which the expression 


1s, many farmers have given 

notice to 94 
Letters in which the expressions 

are, several or a few have gi- 

Ven NOLICE tO IO 
Letters in which the expression 

is, all that cun have given no- 

tice to QUIt,. 19 
Letters in which the expression 

is, none have given notice to 

QUIt, 62 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that until the present period of declen- 
sion commenced, such an idea as giv- 
ing notice to quit a farm, except for 
the purpose of hiring a better one, 
may be said to be almost unknown in 
the kingdom; and no circumstance 
can more clearly mark the present 
degradation of the employment, than 
these notices to quit. 

3. Have any farms been lately re- 
let at an abatement of rent ?—and, if 
so, what 1s the proportion of such a- 
batement 

There have been one hundred and 
ninety returns, specifying the propor- 
tionate reduction of rent; and the 
average of them all is twenty-five per 
cent. 

It should, however, be remarked, 
that this applies only to the letters 
_ which specify the amount of the re- 
duction; many others speak of the 
same fact, without giving precisely 
the proportion. 

The Jand rents of the kingdom, ac- 
cording to the returns of the Property 
Tax, have been stated at thirty-four 
millions ; if the real fact should ex- 
ceed this by only two millions, the 
total will be thirty-six millions, and 
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the loss of twenty-five per cent. wii! 
give a total of nine millions to land. 
lords alone; but this will by no means, 
according to the letters received by 
the Board, be the whole of one year’s 
loss, as the amount of unpaid arrears 
is stated in many of the letters to be 
very great indeed. 

4. What circumstances, denoting 
the distress of the farmers, have come 
to your knowledge which may not be 
included under the above queries 2 

By far the greater number of the 
letters enter into considerable details 
on the circumstances which denote 
the present deplorable state of the 
national agriculture; bankruptcies, 
seizures, executions, imprisonments, 
and farmers become parish paupers, 
are particularly mentioned by many 
of the correspondents, with great ar- 
rears of rent, and in many cases tithe 
and poor rates unpaid. ‘These circum- 
stances are generally expressed in 
language denoting extreme distress, 
and absolute ruin, in a variety of in- 
stances. 

5. Is the present distress greatcr on 
arable or on grass farms ? 

6. Huve flock farms suffered equal- 
ly with others ? 

The replies to the fifth query very 
generally assert the distress to be 
much greater on arable than on gras: 
land; but many of them observe, that 
of late the prices of grass-land pro- 
duce have so much declined, that the 
difference promises soon to be but 
small. In general, it is asserted, that 
flock farms have suffered much less 
than others, but they have begun to 
feel it heavily, yet not equally in all 
cases, with arable land. 

7. Does the country in which yo 
reside suffer from a diminished circu- 
lation o ? 4 

There is in the replies some difler- 
ence of opinion upon this point : much 
mischief is noted from the failure of 
country banks, Many of the corres 
pondents are of opinion that agricul 
ture suffers much for want of a larger 


and safer circulation ; and not a 
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tomplain heavily of the deficiency of 
paper being so extreme, that they are 
forced to sell their products under a 
reat depreciation of price, merely 
from the want of notes to pay for them. 
But a tew others are of opinion that 
the present amount of paper is ade- 
quate to the object of buying and sell- 
ing at the present reduced prices. 

8. Waat is the state of the labour- 
ing poor ?—and what is the proportion 
of poor rates compared with the years 
1811 and 1812? 

The total number of letters con- 
taining replies on the first of these 
subjects amounts to two hundred and 
forty-six. 

Two hundred and eleven letters des 
scribe the state of the poor under va- 
rious expressions, denoting a want of 
employment, in terms more or less 
forcible. 

Ninety six of the above letters, ex- 
patiating on the degree of this want 
of employment, describe the extreme 
distress resulting from it as amounting 
to great misery aud wretchedness, and 
in some cases to an alarming degree. 

Sixteen letters describe the state of 
the labouring poor as neither better 
nor worse than formerly. 

Nineteen letters give a favourable 
report, representing their state as not 
in want of employment, and therefore 
not distressed. 

These thirty-five cases, so much 
more favourable than the rest, require 
a few words of explanation, as in four- 
teen of them there occur circumstan- 
ces tending strongly to show, that, 
whatever the present state may be, it 
twill soon become not superior to that 
of the rest. In seven of these cases 
they are attended by minutes of unoc- 
cupied farms and notices to quit. In 
two others the poor rates are stated to 
be high and increased. In one other 
the favourable report combines with 


the fact of fifty farmers being dis- 


trained for rent. In another case the 


favourable report is confined to one 
or two parishes with much distress in 
their vicinity. In one other, in which 


the poor are represented as not suffer- 
ing, it is admitted that they have less 
employment than heretofore. “In an- 
other case employment is found by 
manufacturers. And in one the re- 
porter employs all the poor of his pa- 
rish on a principle ot charity. 


Poor Rates. 

The letters containing returns de- 
scriptive of Poor Rates are to the fol- 
lowing purport :— No. of 

Letters. 
Letters in which the Rates have 


increased since 1811 & 1812, 129 
N.B.—1n forty-nine of these let- 
ters the proportional rise is gi- 
ven, and amounts, on the aver- 
age, to forty-two } cent. 
Letters in which the Rates have 

decreased since 1811 & 1812, 24 

N.B.—In seven of these letters 
the proportional fall is given, 
and amounts, on an average, to 
twenty-nine and a half % cent. 

Letters in which the Rates are , 
stationary, that is, neither 

higher nor lower than 1811 

and 1812, 72 

But this table gives by no means 2 
sufficient idea of the distress at pre- 
sent arising from this heavy tax, as 
in a variety of instances the farmers 
who lately paid to these rates have 
been obliged to give up their farms, 
and are actually become paupers them- 
selves, and receive parochial allowan- 
ces like other paupers; and this in- 
creased burden, in many parishes, 
curs while some farms are unoccupied 
or run waste; and in the cases the 
most favourable, the burden falls with 
increasing weight on the landlords. 
The letters contain many complaints, 
that, while the manufacturers, who 
have occasioned the chief burden, pay 
scarcely any thing to the rates, the 
accumulated weight falls on the occu- 
piers of land. 

But the surprising circumstance of 
this result is, the increase being so 
general at the very period in which, 
from the reduced price of provisions, 
a directly contrary effect might have 
been expected. 

Account 
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Expences of Civil List. 


Account of Expenses incurred in the Departments of the Lord Steward, Master 
of the Horse, and Lord Chamberlain, for three years, to January 1815. 


I. dn the Department of the Lord Steward. 


Cyder and Brandy, 


Oilery, 
Mustard and Vinegar,......... 


Fruit and Oranges, 


Lamps, 
Washing, 


Milk and 
Butter, Cheese, ana Eggs, .. 

Miscellaneous Disbursements, 
Bacon, ccc 
Butcher, ..... 
Fish and Oysters, 
Pastry, 
Vegetables, .....-...00 
Cutler,..... 
Mineral Water,.......- 
Gardens, .....- 
Entertainments, 
Maundy, ........ 
Fees and 


Year ended Sth 
April 1813. 


Year ended Sth 
April 1814. 


Three quarters, end. 
ed Sth Jan. 1815. 


1827 93 
10.01llultu 4 
1471» 3» 8 
650 9u O 
626.170 5 
1213 017110 
22u10u 4 
106» lw 6 
S21 v130 4 
43380 Su 44 
1579» On 2 
41180 9 
3160180 O 
872 lu 53 
5820 4 74 
1295» 9u 6} 
7409 2n 
17,600 » 160 2 
409 0124 33 
53150 2u 
2253» 9 
1120» v 113 
620llu 1 
685» 5u 8 
327» 9u 9 
264ullu 9 
2°26» 140 11 
5170 140 23 
298u12" 9 
560” Su O 
185] » 6u 93 
60 Tn 9 
69351» 20 4 
210lu 23 
148 30 0 


961u130 
10,9944 
809 u Bu 
335119» 
689» Bn 
1037 0 
860150 
210018 
4296 0 19% 
15» 
4807» Ou 
337 vu l7u 
727» 2u 
5610 
994» 160 
6512" 8u 
22,999 1 19 » 
350» 
4151 0170 
22440 Su 
1110» 180 
9u 
628. 
309 0150 
197 2 
85125 
376015011 
989» lw» 9 
Ov On 6 


649» 12» 
102013» 6 
75254 20 2h 
9191 4 
622419» 1 
1574 Ow O 


OCW HOD 


36601008 9 
4885016» 3 
428» Tu 6 
6590 Tn 83 
527 50 
6 

0 

2 

8 


87 " 18 , 
445 » 12 
2708 
602 U 3 u 
4162119» 7 
223 6 
431 20» 6 
2370170 3 
628 " 2 " 5 
3619 " 6 " 6 
56,251 017» 6 
266» 4u 2 
2665.17 7 
2068 » 
657» 1 
240» 2110 
233.4 On 1 
225 0 " 
S41 1105 0 
9420150 0 
1281409 6 
7357 120 7 
6 


119 " 13» 


5 


86.074» 73 


91.742 «140 0} 
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Il. In the Department of the Master of the Horse. 


Year ended 5th | Year ended 5th |Three quarters end- 
April 1815. April 1814. ed Sth Jan. 1815. 


Ordinary EXPENCOS, 45,885 u 9 45,198 vu lo 73 36,833 20 23 


Conveying the Duchess of 
Oldenburgh from Sheerness 


Ditto Horses to Hanover,.... - - - 218 119.10 - . - 
Ditto the King of France from 

Stanmore to Dover,........- - - 567 vw 
Visit of the Emperor of Rus- 

Purchase of Horses, and con. 

veying them to Russia,....) - - 1086» 50 6 
Princess Charlotte’s journey 

to Weymouth, - - 6341150 73 


45,885» 20 9 | 45,6430 64,8340» Tu 2) 


Number of Horses kept by the King in the years 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, 
1796, and 1797 ; and by the Prince Regent in 1815. 


Saddle Hovees, « 53 51 50 47 50 45 65 
Cénth Hemel, 76 78 75 77 77 75 87 


129} 129] 125; 124] 127] 120] 146 
Stallions, &c. at the stud, . . 64 64 60 62 59 65 59 


193} 193} 185] 186] 186] 185) 205 


Deduct from the Horses kept by the Prince Regent, those that are applied 
to the use of the Princess Charlotte. 


Coach horses, . . 
Footmen’s hacks,.. 5, © « 8 


181 


Ill. Amount of Bills in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, being paid te 
Woollen and Linen Drapers, Gold Lacemen, Embroiderers, Hatters, Silke 
Lacemen, Portrait Painters, Carvers and Gilders, Ironmongers, Surgeons, 
Upholsterers, China and Glassmen, Clockmakers, Silversmiths, &c. Sc. 


For year ended 5th April 1813, £.100,349 


Ditto, 18 1G 100,426 " 0 " 15 
Three quarters ending 5th January 1815, Seereeceeeterace 144,1 OS" Ou 05 
| Spect- 
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Specification of Articles which cost above £.500. 


A clock for Carlton House, £.735 @ 
A pair of girandoles ditto, §25 0 
Two pair of 0 
Two cabinets for Carlton House, 1000 u O 
A twenty-four light lustre for Carlton House, ...ccccccccceseree 840 0,0 
A Gothic lantern ittO, 556 vu 10,0 
A pair of bronze satyrs, 525 » 010 
Plate for Viscount Jocelyn, Vice Chamberlain, 545 On 0 
Plate for Marquis of Winchester, Groom of the Stole,....... 545" 000 
——-— Ear! Bathurst, Secretary of State, 10 00 
Lord George Beresford, Comptroller of the Household, 557 » 10x 


For Carlton House and the Prince Regent. 


An oval 502 200 
A brilliant SEAT, 558» 
An ornament for plateau, 787" 100 
A plateau, 1681 0 
Two ornaments for dessert, 11264 
Two pictures of the Prince Regent set in 1435 1 10" 0 
| Ditto badge, 1045» 010 
Ditto star, 690 u Ow 0 
Two ornaments for dessert, 1126 n1500 
A brilliant George, 130 
A rich chased stand for side-board, eeecereteceesereseserseeseseses 5830130 0 
A brilliant badge, 3353 0" 0 
Plate for Earl Yarmouth, Vice Chamberlain, ......ceceecreeee 54401000 
Earl Cholmondeley, Lord Steward, 5440 17 0 0 
Lord Charles Bentinck, Treasurer of the Household, 588 » 15 » 0 


Ambassadors. 


Sir Stewart, 3957 6 vO 
Duke of Wellington, ........... 3701011" 
Hon. W. Hill, 3698 " 2 
—— Geo. 3184" 1009 
—— W. A. 35510 15" 4 
A white Arabian Stallion, purchased of Sir John Malcom,... 10500 0» 9 
‘T'wo new landaus for the use of the Prince Regent, and 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, each 945" 8» 6 
A new landau for the use of attendants, 801 9 
‘Two new coaches for the usé of ditto, 7100 Tu 
A set of bIne morocco state harness for eight 35000 0" 0 
A set of black half-state harness for eight horses, with both 
breast and hame collars, S00 On 0 
A set of ditto with fewer OFNAMENIS, 1005 0 0 
A set of ditto with breast collars ODD Y, 900 » 0 
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Particulars respecting Tamaahmaah» 
King of the Sandwich Istands. 


(From “ Voyage round the 
World.” S8vo. Edin. 1816.) 


HE island of Wahoo lies about 

seven leagues to the north-west of 
Morotai, and about thirty from O- 
whyhee, in the same direction; it is 
nearly forty miles in length from 
north-west to south-east, and about 
half that extent in breadth. 

Although only of secondary size, it 
has become the most important island 
in the groupe, both on account of its 
superior fertility, and because it pos- 
sesses the only secure harbour to be 
met with in the Sandwich islands. 

In consequence of this, and of the 


facility with which fresh provisions 


can be procured, almost every vessel 
that navigates the northern Pacific 
puts in here to refit. ‘This is probably 
the principal reason why the king has 
chosen it as his place of residence ; 
perhaps the vicinity to Atooi and One. 
how, the only islands independent of 
himself, and the conquest of which he 
is said to meditate, is another and no 
less powerful motive. 

The south coast of the island ex- 
tends from Diamond-hill on the east 
to Barbers’ Point on the west, a dis- 
tance of about twenty-four miles, A 
range of mountains runs almost pa- 
rallel to the shore, from which it is se- 
parated by a fertile plain, which varies 
in breadth; at Hanarooa, where it is 
broadest, the distance from the sea to 
the mountains 1s about five miles. 

A reef of coral runs along the 
whole extent of this shore within a 
quarter of a mile of the land; the 
greatest part of it dries at low water, 
and in the inside it is in many places 
too shallow even for canoes, except at 
full tide, 

Whyteete bay, where Captain Van- 
couver anchored, is formed by the 
land falling back from the southern 
promontory of the island, called by 
the white people Diamond-hill. It is 

June 1816, 


5 


open to the south one-half of the com- 
pass, and there being no channel, 
ships are obliged to anchor on the 
outside of the reef. 

Tamaahmaah formerly resided at 
this place, and great part of his navy 
were hauled up on the shore round 
the bay. I counted more than thirty 
vessels 5 they are kept with the utmost 
care, having sheds built over them, 
their spars laid alongside, and their 
rigging and cables preserved in stores. 

They are chiefly sloops and schoo- 
ners, under forty tons burthen, and 
have all been built by his own car- 
penters, principally natives, under the 
directions of an Englishman of the 
name of Boyd. 

He possesses one ship, of about two 
hundred tons, called the Lilly Bird. 
This vessel was originally an Ameri- 
can, which arrived from the coast of 
California in a ieaky condition. He 
purchased her from the captain, by 
giving his largest schooner in ex- 
change, and paying the difference in 
dollars. She was repaired by his own 
carpenters, and laid up at Hanaroora, 
alongside of a wharf built for the pur- 
pose. The remainder of his fleet, ten 
or twelve more, were hauled up at the 
same place, except one small sloop, 
which he kept as a packet between 
Wahoo and Owhyhee. She was na- 
vigated by native seamen, under the 
command of an Englishman, of the 
name of Clerk, who had formerly 
been mate of the Lilly Bird. 

Three miles to the west of Why- 
teete is the town of Hanaroora, now 
the capital of the island, and residence 
of the king. The harbour is formed 
by the reef, which shelters it from the 
sea, and ships can ride within in safe- 
ty, in any weather, upon a fine sandy 
bottom. There is a good channel 
through the reef, with three or fout 
fathoms water ; but if there is a swell, 
it is not easily discovered, as the sea 
often breaks completely across, Pi- 
lots, however, are always to be had ; 
John Hairbottle, captain of the Lilly 

Bird, 
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Bird, generally acted as such. The 
best anchorage is in five fathoms wa- 
ter, about two cables length from the 
shore, directly in front of the village. 
Ships sometimes anchored on the out- 
side of the reef, but they run the risk 
of having their cables cut by the coral. 

The King’s mode of life was very 
simple ; he breakfasted at eight, dined 
at noon, and supped at sunset. — 

is principal chiefs being always 
about his person, there were generally 
twenty or thirty persons present ; after 
being seated upon mats, spread on the 
floor, at dinner, a dish of poe, or taro 
pudding, was set before each of them, 
which they ate with their fingers, in- 
stead of spoons. This fare, with salt 
fish and consecrated pork from the 
moral, formed the whole of the repast, 
no other food being permitted in the 
king’s house. A plate, knife and fork, 
with boiled potatoes, were however 
always set down before Moxely and 
me, by his majesty’s orders. He con- 
cluded his meal by drinking half a 
glass of rum, but the bottle was im- 
mediately sent away, the liquor being 
tabooed, or interdicted to his guests. 
The breakfast and supper consisted of 
fish and sweet potatoes. 

The respect paid to the king’s per- 
son, to his house, and even to his 
food, formed a remarkable contrast 
to the simplicity of his mode of living. 

Whenever he passed, his subjects 
were obliged to uncover their heads 
and their shoulders, The same cere- 
mony took place upon their entering, 
or even passing, his residence; and 
every house which he entered was 
ever after honopred with the same 
marks of respect. Once, when em- 
ployed in the house of Isaac Davis, 
making a loom for the king, I obser- 
ved him passing, and being ignorant pf 
this custom, requested him to enter 
and observe my progress; but he de- 
clined doing so, informing me of the 
consequence. He therefore seated 
himself at the door, till I brought out 
my work for his inspection, 


When his food was carrying from 
‘the cooking-house, every person with- 
in hearing of the call of Noho, or, Sit 
down, given by the bearers, was 
obliged to uncover himself, and squat 
down on his hams. 

This ceremony was particularly in- 
convenient when the water used jn 
the king’s house was carried past ; 
there being none of a good quality 
near Hanaroora, it was necessary 
to bring it from the mountains, a dis- 
tance of five miles. ‘The calabash 
carriers were obliged, when any per- 
son appeared in sight, to cail out, 
Noho. They, however, ran past as 
quick as they could, not to detain his 
majesty’s subjects in so unpleasant au 
attitude, 

When the king goes to war, I un- 
derstand that every man capable of 
bearing arms must follow his chief; 
for which purpose they are all trained 
from their youth to the use of arms. 
I saw nothing like a regular armed 
force, except a guard of about fifty 


‘men, who constantly did duty at the 


king’s residence. There were about 
twenty of them on guard daily, but 
the only. sentry which they posted was 
at the powder magazine, At night 
he regularly called out every hour, 
“ All’s well.” 

They were armed with muskets and 
bayonets, but had no uniform ; their 
cartridge-boxes, which were made by 
the king’s workmen, are of wood, a- 
bout thirteen inches long, rounded to 
the shape of the body, and covered 
with hide. 

I have seen those guards at their 
exercise 5 rapidity, and not precision, 
seemed to be their great object. The 
men stood in extended order, and 
fired as fast as they could, beating the 
butt upon the ground, and coming t0 
the recover without using the ramrod ; 
each man gave the word “ fire,” be- 
fore he drew the trigger. ow 

Since Tamaahmaah has establishe 
his power, he has regulated his co" 
duct by such strict rules of wre 
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that strangers find themselves as safe 
in his port as in those of any civilized 
nation. 

Although always anxious to induce 
white people to remain, he gives no 
encouragement to desertion, nor does 
he ever attempt to detain those who 
wish to depart. 

In 1809 the king seemed about 
fifty years of age ; he is a stout, well- 
made man, rather darker in the com- 
plexion than the natives usually are, 
and wants two of his front teeth.— 
The expression of his countenance is 
agreeable, and he is mild and affable 
in his manners, and possesses great 
warmth of feeling, for I have seen 
him shed tears upon the departure of 
those to whom he was attached, and 
has the art of attaching himself to 
others. Although a conqueror, he 
is extremely popular among his sub- 
jects; and not without reason, for 
since he attamed the supreme power, 
they have enjoyed repose and prospe- 
rity. He has amassed a considerable 
treasure in dollars, and possesses a 
large stock of European articles of 
every description, particularly arms 
and ammunition ; these he has acquired 
by trading with the ships that call at 
the islands. He understands perfect- 
ly well how to make a bargain; but 
is unjustly accused of wishing to over- 
reach in his dealings. I never knew 
of his taking any undue advantages ; 
on the contrary, he is distinguished 
for upright and, honourable conduct 
in all his transactions. War, not 
commerce, seems to be his principal 
motive in forming so extensive a na- 
vy. Being at peace, his fleet was laid 
up in ordinary during the whole time 
of my stay. When he chooses to fit it 
eut, he will find nto difficulty in man- 
ning his vessels. Independently of 
the number of white people he lias 
constantly about him, and who are 
almost all sailors, he will find, even 
among his own subjects, many good 
seamen. He encourages them to make 
voyages im the ships that are constant- 


. 


ly touching at the islands; and many 
of them have been as far as China, 
the north-west coast of America, and 
even the United States. In a very 
short time they become useful hands, 
and continue so as long as they remain 
in warm climates; but they are not 
capable of standing the effects of 
cold. 

During my stay the building of the 
navy was suspended, the king’s work- 
men being employed in erecting 4 
house, in the European style, for his 
fesidence at Hanaroora. When I 
came away, the walls were as high as 
the top of the first story. 

His family consisted of the two 
queens, who are sisters, and a young 
girl, the daughter of a chief, destined 
to the same rank. He had two sons 
alive, one about fifteen, and the other 
about ten years of age, and a daugh- 
ter, born when I was upon the island. 

The queen was delivered about 
midnight, and the event was instantly 
announced by a salute of sixteen guns, 
being a round of the battery in front 
of the house. 

1 was informed by Isaac Davis, 
that his eldest son had been put to 
death by his orders, in consequence of 
criminal connexion with one of his 
wives. This took place before he 
fixed his residence at Wahoo. . 

_ His mode of life has been already 
described. 
himself in the Eurepean fashion, but 
more frequently laid aside his clothes, 
and gave them te an attendant, con- 
tenting himself with the maro. An- 


other attendant carried a fan, made — 


of feathers, for the purpose of brush- 
ing away the flies ; whilst a third car- 
ried his spitbox, which was set round 
with human teeth, and had belonged, 
as I was told, to several of his prede- 
cessors. 

It is said that he was at one time 
strongly addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits ; but that, finding the evil con- 
sequences of the practice, ke had re- 
solution enough to abandon it, 1 ne- 

ver 


He sometimes dressed 
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ver saw him pass the bounds of the 
strictest temperance, 

His queen, Tamena, had not the 
same resolution; and although, when 
he was present, she durst not exceed, 
she generally availed herself of his 
absence in the morai to indulge her 
propensity for liquor, and seldom stop- 
ped short of intoxication. Two Aleu- 
tian women had ‘been left on the isl- 
and, and were favourite companions 
of hers. It was a common amuse- 
ment to fill them drunk ; but, by the 
end of the entertainment, her majesty 
was generally in the same situation. 


The ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY ; or 
a sertes of Essays illustrative of our 
ScorTisH ANTIQUITIES. 


No. IV. 


** Antiquam exquirite matrem.” 
On the Antiquity of Sepulchral Mo- 
numents and Inscriptions. 
(From the Introduction to the * SErut- 
CURALIA SCOTIA.” ) 


Respectfully inscribed to the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen constituting the Royal Society 
of Scottish Antiquaries. 


INTRODUCTION. 
T a period when almost every spe- 
cies of literature is so assiduously 
cultivated and appreciated—when the 
diversified and multifarious ranges of 
antiquity are investigated with the 


ardour and energy of enterprise and 


research, it is matter of astonishment 
that the department embracing our 
sepulchral and ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties has undergone so little examina- 
tion, and that the labours of the scho- 
Jar or the antiquary have seldom or 
never been exerted on this interesting 
and important topic. An investiga- 
tion of this nature is fraught with the 
greatest utility, and, if properly con- 
ducted, must certainly tend to throw 


much light on the earlier period of 


The Antiquarian Repertory. 


our genealogical and biographical his. 
tory. 
The life of man is finely depicted in 
holy writ, by * the path of an arrow 
through the air, which is immediately 
closed up and lost *.”? In a similar 
metaphorical view, the records of 
those well-earned meeds of honour 
and of virtue may be pourtrayed, un- 
less some mean or other be speedily 
devised to give stability to that fame 
for which * a Hampden triumphed, 
and a Sydney died.” In England 
much hath been done towards the 
formation of a Sepulchralia. Their 
dormitories live on the page of the 
engraver, and their patriots breathe in 
the volumes of the antiquary, prompt- 
ing, by their example, the laudable 
ambition of posterity, and inspiring 
them with ideas morally sublime. It 
were much to be wished, that a like 
spirit would difluse its influence over 
our northern cemeteries and churches, 
to rescue, if possible, from the obli- 
terating hand of time, monuments 
worthy of preservation, from the ele- 
gance and import of their classical 
designs and inscriptions, ‘ so long as 
it is yet possible to trace the fast fa- 
ding outline +.” 

In this department, where is the na- 
tion that presents such an ample field 
for the investigation of the philoso- 
pher or the antiquary as Scotland ?— 
On every hand her tombs and monu- 
ments lie scattered, like Persepolis in 
the desert, and, like those celebrated 
columns and colonnades, are venerably 
great even in ruins. ‘These illustri- 
ous marbles’? seem to court, with 
melancholy expression, the recording 
pen of the historian and the artist, 
and, if properly executed, would 
orm no mean specimen of the ‘ Se- 
pulchrelia Scotia.’ Let us fondly 
hope, that the era is not far distant, 


when the traveller shall not ask in 
vain 


| 


. Job. 
+ Fuseli’s Lectures on Painting. 
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vain for the graves of our Baliols or 
oir Bruees, and that it may yet be 
possible to tell where the neglected 
relicts of our patriots and senators re- 
pose. 

In investigating the sepulchral rites 
and ceremonies of any country, we 
are naturally carried back to the re- 
motest peried of its existence ; for in 
that distant era, however rude their 
customs and uncivilized their man- 
ners, still we may trace ideas of 
something like a belief of immorta- 
lity; and on this principle are founded 
the greater part of their sepulchral 
rites and ceremonies. The Indian of 
the western world arrays the bones of 
his fathers in his deerskin shroud, and 
decorates his humble dormitory with 
his warlike trophies. Over these is 
placed, with funeral pomp and cere- 
mony, the white circle, as a menu- 
ment of his former greatness ; and his 
memory is bewailed by the women of 
his country *. These ceremonies in 
general, assume an aspect suited 
to the period in which they are 


* The Indians use the same ceremonies 
to the bones of their dead as if they were 
covered with skin, flesh, and ligaments. 
It is but a few days since I saw some re- 
turn with the bones of nine of their people, 
who had been two months before killed by 
the enemy. They were tied in white deer- 
skins separately, and when carried by the 
door of one of their houses, they were laid 
down opposite to it, till the female relations 
convened, with flowing hair, and wept over 
them about half an hour. They then car- 
ried them home to their friendly magazines 
of mortality, wept over them again, and 
then buried them with the usual solemni- 
ties. The chieftains carry twelve short 
sticks, peeled white ; these being forined in- 
to a circle, were placed over the grave, and 
denominated ‘* the white circle, or circle of 
remembrance.” —dair’s History of the Am. 
Indians. 

The Musqueto Indians when they die are 
buried in their houses, and the very spot 
they lay over when alive. Their hatchet, 
harpoon, lances, and mushelaw, with other 
necessaries, are buried with them, to form a 
competent armoury for their spirits in the 
land of shades.—Linto!’s Mosqueto Indians. 
Charlevoix’s Travels. 
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exhibited, and when aided by super- 
stition or religious enthusiasm, are 
productive of the most deplorable con- 
sequences. ‘l'urn, for example, to mo- 


dern India, what do we behold there ? 


—hecatombs of victims immolated, 
from a mistaken principle of devotion, 
“and the funeral pile often serving 
to consuine together youth and beauty 
with loathsomeness and corruption.” 
Undoubtedly the modes of sepulture 
in ancient times must have been simi- 
lar, and the greatest simplicity and 
solemnity observed in all their cere- 
monies, till the infernal rites of that 
Hindoostanee Moloch, aided by his 
priests and sanctioned by their go. 
vernment, established it as an article 
of their creed, that * to burn volun- 
tarily was to insure to the devotee a 
circle of uninte rupted enjoyments in 
a future state of being *.” 

The sepulchral antiquities of for- 
mer ages may be classed under the 
following divisions, viz. 

Caves, or subterranean recesses, the 
earliest mode of sepulture on record 
amongst the oriental nations. 

Carnes, or pyramidical piles of 
stones, the primary monuments or 
places of sepulture amongst the an- 
cient Celtze, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of western Europe. 

Tumuli, or circular of 
earth, raised over the more illustrious 
dead, and which in general refer to 
that period, the Roman government in 
Britain. 

Lastly, Tombs, or inscribed pillara 
of stone, incident to almost every na- 

tien, 


* From a late investigation, it appears 
that the number of women who sacrifice 
themselves within thirty miles round Cal- 
cutta every year, is, on an average, upwards 
of two hundred. The Christian world may 
shortly expect to hear of the abolition of 
this opprobrium of Christianity, ** the /c- 
male sacrifice,” which has subsisted, to our 
certain knowledge, ever since the time of 
Alexander the Great. — Buchanan's Let. om 
India, 
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tion, but of a more recent origin than 
any of the preceding monuments. 

In the Jewish Antiquities, we are 
informed, that that ancient people 
raised neither carnes nor tumuli over 
the relicts of their departed friends, 
but that “ they invariably buried their 
dead in caves, denominated sepulchres, 
and hewn, with infinite labour, either 
out of the solid rock, or scooped in 
the bowels of a mountain, over the 
mouth of which was placed an im- 
mense stone, to guard the bodies en- 
tombed there from the contamination 
of birds and beasts of prey.” This 
subject is beautifully illustrated in the 
story of Abram and Sarah, narrated 
at length in the xxii Chap. of that 
important history, the Genesis of 
Scripture. It is there mentioned, 
that the field, and the cave which was 
therein, and all the trees that were 
round about the field, were made sure 
unto the Patriarch, for a burial pos- 
session for ever. In this cave was 
Abram interred beside his former 
wile, with his son Jacob, and the 
place was held in the utmost venera- 
tion, through succeeding ages, as the 
sepulchre of the Patriarchs and their 
numerous offspring. 

These caves were seldom or never 
adorned externally, but a profusion of 
sculpture was enchased upon the inte- 
rior, from subjects apparently coa- 
nected with the lapse and re-augura- 
tion of man into the celestial paradise. 
The Jewish mythology was pregnant 
with topics of universal interest, and 
the grand machinery of angels and 
archangels, seraphim and cherubim, 
were adopted as ornamental emblems 
on their sepulchres and temples *.— 
In after times, during the regal ad- 
ministration of Judea, we find tomds 
erected of the most costly materials, 
of a pyramidal form, and adorned 
with all the elegance that art and la- 


* Josephus’s Antiquities of the Jews.— 
Niebhund Pococke’s Travels. Bryant's An. 
Mythology. Shaw's Travels, 
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bour could bestow: witness the tom) 
of Absalom, the imperial dome-cover- 
ed tomb of Solomon, and innumerable 
others, to be found in a collection of 
highly - finished engravings, recent!y 
published, illustrative of the Sepul- 
chralia, &c. of that interesting coun- 
try. 

he Egyptians, the next people in 
the order of time, deposited the bo- 
dies of their Pharoahs or monarchs, 
after embalming, in subterrancan re- 
cesses, denominated catacombs, over 
which were piled those mighty monu- 
ments of human ingenuity, “ the ever- 
lasting pyramids.” 

These pierphet, or sepulchral tem- 
ples, were incrusted from top to bot- 
tom with hieroglyphic lore, represent- 
ing the more prominent features of 
the ancient mythology of Isis and Os- 
siris, their mystical inaugurations and 
transmigrations, before their final ad- 
mission into the Ha’mente?, or regions 
of perpetual beatitude *. The im- 
mense caves at Elepbanta, are in ge- 
neral supposed to have been intended 
as the receptacle of the dead, and are 
of such a nature as to astonish the 
beholder, both from the elegance and 
magnitude of their designs and 
struction ; vast figures of men and 
animals are sculptured in the boldest 
manner, and the grand effect of the 
relievo is altogether astonishing. The 

Grecians, 


* On this belief the inhabitants of Egypt 
founded the whole of their sepulchral rites 
and ceremonies. The bodies of their dead, 


after being washed, were placed upen a 


couch in an upright posture, round which 
were seated the priests or patriarchs of the 
people. A solemn inauguration was then 
held, in order to know whether the deceased 
had deserved the honour of being laid in the 
pierphei, or sepulchre of his fathers. They 
embalmed the body, in hopes that the spirit 
would again revisit it, after a transmigra- 
tory period of 3000 years. These tenets, 
together with the doctrine of their Hamen- 
ti, or celestial paradise, are beautifully il- 
lustrated in the 11th Aineid of Virgil— 
Vide Niebhur, Bruce, and Valentia’s Travel’. 
Pococke’s Ant. 
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Cirecians, the most refined people of 
ancient times, and who seem to have 
paid the greatest attention to their 
rites of sepulture, (as we learn from 
Dio. and Pliny,) raised at first a 
humble mound over the relicts of their 
departed friends 3 this tumulus, in af- 
ter times, assumed a form and size 
proportioned to the merits of the de- 
ceased. Such a tomb is recorded to 
have been erected by Achilles over 
his friend Patroclus, and likewise 
in the VIth Iliad, where Androma- 
che, speaking of her sire, replies, 


** They placed his corpse upon the funeral 
pile, 

Then raised a mountain where his bones 
were laid.” 


The Grecians, in contradistinction 
to almost every other people, placed 
the body upon its back, with its face 
towards the west—an emblem of the 


extinction of human life, as it does. 


not appear that they possessed any 
innate ideas of a future immortality, 
Even in the very earliest periods 6f 
Greece, it was customary to erect 
tomb-stones in memory of the decea- 
sed. ‘These, at ‘first, were composed 
of the rudest materials, which, by de- 
grees, assumed a more splendid and 
magnificent appearance. 

The greater part of Roman ceme- 
teries were accustomed to be placed as 
near the highway as possible, in the 
midst of which were erected tumuli, 
or mounds of sepulture—a custom 
which, in all probability, was derived 
from Greece, as the first monument 
of the nature which we find erected 
in Italy, was that raised by /Eneas 
ever the ashes of his father Anchises 
and his nurse Caieta, This people 
adorned their cemeteries with statues 
and inscriptions, regulated, however, 
by an express law of the empire, call- 
ed the “ Jus Imaginum,” by which 
every person was prohibited from 
erecting statues, or other monumental 
record of his ancestors, either upon 
his tomb, or in the porticoes of their 


459 
dwellings, unless the deceased had 
rendered himself illustrious either in 
the senate or in the field. ‘The se- 
pulchres of their more renowned citi- 
zens were frequently encircled with 
garlands, and crowned with coronets, 
or chaplets of laurel, interwoven with 
“those flowers that love to blow a- 
mid the dead.” Before them were 
placed small altars, on which livations 
were made, and incense burnt to the 
mines of the deceased. ‘These tombs 
were frequently illuminated with se- 
pulchral lamps, and a keeper appoint- 
ed to watch them through the night*, 
Over the bust or statue of the defunct 
were placed the particular insignia of 
his house, impaled with those to whom 
he was spousally allied. —Such are the 
origin of the armorie gentilite, or fa- 
mily ’scutcheons, blazoned upon tombs 
and other sepulchral monuments, and 
which served to discriminate the ce- 
meteries of one chieftain from another, 
without the fortuitous aid of pleonastic 
eulogy. 

In examining the sepulchral ‘n- 
scriptions or monumental records of 
modern times, however valuable, both 
in a graphical and historical point of 
view, the investigator looks in vain 
for that entertainment and instruction 
he had been accustomed to derive 
from the * Carmina Sepulchralia” of 
the Grecian and Roman anthologies. 
The compositions of the ancients in 
this department are in general cha- 
racterised by a pathos and simplicity, 
by a tenderness and delicacy of senti- 
ment, expressed in language at once 
elegant and refined. 

Those of the moderns are frequently 

laboured , 


* Vide Nicolaus de Sig. Vet. MDCII1.— 
Buxtorf’s Inst. Ep. Heb. Mon. Illustra, a 
Fierabenolt, MDXXX. Sir Th. Brown on 
Ant. Fun., &c. &c. See also Hom. Il. 


where this species of monument is deno- 
minated ev Enna, and Virgil’s Eneid, 
where it is called Tumulus and Tumuli, 
both signifying a heap, a sepulchral mound, 
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faboured and formal, expressed with a 
quaintness and an antithese which com- 
pletely destroys the effeet intended to 
have been conveyed to the mind of the 
reader. ‘The Grecian epitaph beasts 
2 superiority in this respect, over that 
of every other nation; the images 
arise before the imagination arrayed 
in all the charms of the most tender 
and pathetic description, and, like 
the elegies of inspiration, “ warbles 
and bleeds in every line.” These 
delicate moreeaus have been trans- 
fused into our language in a manner 
which does honour to the critical 
taste, and classical abilities of Cum- 
berland, Bland, and Moore *. One 
of the finest specimens of epitaphical 
force and elegance, to be met with 
perhaps in the volumes of antiquity, 
was that composed by S/monides, on 
Megistias the soothsayer, who fell 
gallantly fighting at the battle of 
Thermypolc. 


** This tomb records a warrior’s honour’d 
name, 

Who nobly stood for Sparta’s fading fame 3 

Tho’ past and present open’d on his eye, 

He scorn’d the impulse that forbade to die 5 

Swell’d with his blood the patriotic tide, 

And, for his country, with his general died+.” 


Various inscriptions of a like na- 
ture may be found in any page of 
these anthologies, and which plainly 
indicate the great care and attention 
bestowed on this species of composi- 
tion by the ancients. Several beau- 
tiful expressions are to be met with 
in the Elegies of Tibullus ¢, and in 
the Culex of Virgil. 


* Vide “ Carmina Sepulchralia, a Reiske.” 


Trans. ut sup. 


_ ‘t Leonidas, the Spartan hero, immorta- 
lized by the pen of Glover, in a classical 
poem of great beauty and interest. 


Vide Tib. lib. 1., eleg. VIII. beginning 
** Quod si fatales jam nunc explevimus an- 
nos,” &c. * Also in Hor. lib. 1. vol. 
XXVIII. Me quoque devexi,” &e. 
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Instances, however, may be brought 
from modern inscription, to prove that 
there is a possibility of equalling the 
ancient poets in this difficult depart- 
ment. Inthe Lusus Poetici of the 
learned Dr Jortin, we meet with the 
following beautiful example of antho- 
logical elegance : 


Que te sub tenera rapuerunt, Poeta, ju. 
venta, 
©, utinam me crudelia fata vocent: 
Ut linquam terras invisaque lumina solis ; 
Utque tuus rursum corpore sim posito, 
Tu cave Lathwo contingas ora liquore ; 
Et cita venturi sis memor, ora, viri, 
Te sequar; obscurum per iter dux ibit 
eunti, 


Fidus amor, tenebras lampade diseutiens+. 
Freely translated. 
Oh, thou cut off, by fate’s untimely storm, 
Tn all that youthful elegance of form; 
Had but the dart which clos’d thy silken 
eyes 
Laid me, oh Poeta, by thy side to lie. 
A few short years, and this frail ccnflict o'er, 


We yet shall meet, yes, meet to part no 
more, 


Conducted by the torch that love divine 

Still wav’d around thy lovely form and 
mine, 

I'll seek my Poeta by that haunted wave, 

And, join’d for ever, scorn the hated grave, 


There is not a more delicate and 
picturesque image of connubial love 
to be met with, and the sentiments it 
conveys are irresistibly pleasing. 

In the Grecian anthologies various 
descriptions are given of their tombs 
and places of sepulture, from whence 
the following notices are extracted. 

The body of the monument was 
chiefly supported by the Zrnra, 0 
pillars, on which were inscribed the 
names and telatives of the deceased, 
together with the tributary eflusions 
of friends, &c., and were common to 


every monument of distinction. 


The Lesenves, OF images of Sirens, 
were ornaments, in general sculp- 
tured upon the tombs of poets, and 
newly-married person—an idea 

the 


+ Lusus Poetici, et Mes, Obsevat. a Jor- 
tin, vol. I. 
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that the mournful melody of the Sv- 
ren’s song would flow doubly plea- 
sing to the manes of the deceased. — 
These emblems were sculptured upon 
the tombs of Sophocles and Isocrates, 
and have served to soothe the pensive 
mind of widowed beauty ever since 


the days of Homer. 


cies of funeral urn, differing material- 
ly from the Ossuaria and the Ciner- 
aria. ‘The latter were invariably de- 
posited beneath the monument the 
former was gener ally placed in some 
conspicuous situation, but most com- 
monly on the top of inscribed pillars. 
‘This was the case with the famous 
Trajan pillar at Rome, which was 
surmounted by a Avnosstos, till super- 
stilion overthrew it, to make way for 
the statue of St Peter *. In the Gre- 
cian mythology there was a particular 
spirit, or guardian angel, assigned to 
watch over the sepulchre of the just 
and good, denominated 
Lexvaxearrety or the genii of the 
tomb. When the spirit of its earth- 
ly companion had undergone the nine 
interfusions of the Styx, the wnbra 
of the genius (for he too was supposed 
to be mortal) continued to hover a- 
round the spot where the terrestrial 
remains were interred, and to watch 
in silence and solitude over the ashes 
of the departed. The friends of the 
deceased poured out libations of 
milk and wine to the genius of the 
sepulchre, and scattered flowers on 
the tomb, rendered sacred by his pre- 
sence +. 

The barbarous nations of the north, 
the Danes, the Norwegians, and the 


sumed the bodies of their dead, yet 
erected cairnes and tumuli over the 
urns that contained their ashes, and 
consecrated swith barbaric pomp and 
cruelty the rituals of their warlike 


* Greek Anthology, 309. 

+ Vide Notes to the Genius of the Thames, 
148. Servius ad KEneidos, Tom. VII., 743. 
Bryant, &c. 

June 1816. 


The Kewecos was a particular spe- | 


Germans, though they generally con-. 
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chieftains. Whole hecatombs of vic- 
tims were sacrificed to propitiate the 
manes of the deceased, and to form a 
competent retinue for his accommo- 
dation in the land of souls. Amongst 
the Boreal nations it was customary 
to deposit in the graves of the slain, 
weapons of war both offensive and de- 
fensive, but more especially the sword, 
to accoutre their shades for the battle 
in the tremendous day of Valhalla. 
‘The favourite war-horse, that had 
borne him to the conflict, was sacri- 
ficed on the same pile with his mas- 
ter, and on this spectral animal he 
was supposed to esherge from the con- 
fines of mortality *. 
seenis to have been imported from the 
oriental regions, whence these war- 
like Assae are known to have -migra- 
ted in ages vastly prior to the intro- 
duction of christianity, as the burn- 
ing of wives with their husbands, and 
servants with their masters, is in ge- 
neral practised even at this day +.— 
The sepulchral monuments of this 
astonishing people were, like their 
manners and customs, rude in the ex- 
treme ; immense masses of rock piled 
upon one another, with fantastic {i- 
gures and runic letters cut upon 
them, served to perpetuate the me- 
mories of their fallen heroes; and the 
mighty Z'wmbon has been piled over 
the ashes of whole armies, who, de- 
spising death, had rushed with a sa- 
vage ferocity to the consummation of 
their earthly wishes. 

In the northern parts of Britain, 
the cairne has always been looked 
upon as the most prominent sepulchral 
monument of the ancient Celtz; and, 
whether designed as a token of infa- 


* Vide Keysler’s Selecta Antiqua. ‘** Cha- 
rissima vivis gladius supellex ante omnia. 
mortuos debebat Comitari.” Gothrici et 
Roffi Historia. Val. Max. Tac. M. Ger.— 
** Klester var abolit leiddr. mid ollu reidi. 

Myth. Edd. XLIV. 


+ Buchanan’s letters on India. Hodge’s 
Indian Scenery. 


This custom 
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my or respect, was accustomed to be 
augmented by a stone from every pass- 
ing traveller. Hence the enormous 
size of such cairnes as happened to 
be situated near to any place of public 
resort, often consisting of several 
thousand cart-loads, brought by vo- 
Juntary contribution from a great dis- 
tance *. These cairnes were some- 
times erected as places of execution, 
where the criminal underwent the 
awful punishment of lapidation, as 
we learn from the antiquarian history 
of the world, but more especially from 
the tenor of the Celtic imprecation, 
Sol leam nach raibh do luath fui 
charne’’—{ wish your bones were un- 
der a cairne; and also from their be- 
ing frequently called curne vruyder 
ac carne lhadaom”—thief and trai- 
 tor’s cairnes. The Gael addressing bis 
chief in terms of respect, generally 
exclaims * Cuirdh mi clach ad charne” 
—I will add a stone to your cairne, in 
testimony of the estimation in which 
you, as my superior, are held. 

In after ages, when christianity had 
arisen, like the sun, to enlighten the 
interminable wilds of Pagan Caledo- 
nia, a different mode of sepulture, 
from that hitherto in use, was gene- 
rally adopted. Instead of the revolting 
idea of burning the bodies of their 
deceased relatives, they beheld them 
committed unconsumed to the bosom 
of their parent earth, and the four 
gray stones became the humble me- 
morial of the great of other times. — 
These, from their rude and native 
shape, gradually assumed a more ele- 
gant and refined appearance, and the 
altar, canopy, or obelisk tomb, rose 
in every place of sepulture throughout 
Scotland +. 


* The Mercurial heaps in Gr2ece were 
accustomed to be augmented in a similar 
manner, and not a few with stones brought 
from the distance of many miles. 

Dyd. Not. de Thados, et Ody, 1542. 


+ In various parts of this country, single 
erect pillars of stone are to be met .with, 


Epitaphs or sepulehral inscriptions 
are of the most remote antiquity, 
The lacrymatories and funeral urns 
of the ancients were generally in- 
scribed with these lamentations, 
or mourning cypheres,” and fre- 
quently bore reference to the names 
and quality of the deceased. 

The earliest mention we have of 
these sepulchral inscriptions, is record- 
ed in the laws of So/on and Lycurgus, 
where it is expressly mentioned, “ that 
no epitaph or inscriptions, either in 
prose or in verse, was to be placed 
upon the czppus, or grave-stone, un- 
less the person had fallen in battle — 
Of the funereal vessels, inscribed with 
these sigle, there were two kinds, the 
Ossuarte and the Crneraria, the one 
for holding the large bones, the other 
the ashes and half-consumed frag- 
ments of the pile. These were inva- 
riably inseribed with certain symboli- 
cal characters and_ representations, 
that bore a sort of indistinct reference 
to the families and fortunes of the 
defunct, and which were used in the 
funeral obsequies of the illustrious 
Grecians. Round these sepulchral 
urns were inscribed the following sig- 
lee, in Roman capitals, D.M.S—“ Dis 
manibus sacrum.” D.O.M—“ De- 
dit ollum merito?? O.E—“ Olle 
emit.” D.O.A.V—* Dato olla a 
vireo.” Olla ossuariu.”— 
Several of these ancient monuments 
have heen dug up, marked with the 
following pathetic sentences in cha- 
racters: S.T.T.L--* Sit levis terra 
tibi”’—May the earth lie light upon 
thy breast. O.M,C—“ Ossae molli- 


ter 


called Cadh, or Cat Cunes, * battle stones,” 
and were commonly placed over the spect 
where any celebrated leader or warrior had 
fallen. Innumerable monuments of this 
nature are to be found in every quarter, but 
more especially in Scotland, and her de- 
pendant islands. 


Vide King’s Mun. Antiq. Borlasis Cor, 
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cer cubarent””—May his bones repose 
in peace.—After the introduction of 
christianity, those professing that doc- 
trine, though they continued the Pa- 
gan sigle, or verbal contraction, de- 
viated considerably from the original 
construction and import. ‘Thus, in- 
stead of D. M.S—* 17s manibus sa- 
crwm,” 1O.M.S— optimo maat- 
mo sacrum,” the general tenor of their 
cemeterial inscriptions began with 
D.O.M—* Deo optimo maximo,” or 
HJ—“ Hie jacet,” and ended with 
‘* Requiescat in pace,” as testimonials 
of their esteem and veneration for the 
memories of the deceased. 

The earlier epitaphs made use of 
in this country were accustomed to 
be engraven upon long plates of lead, 
and placed around the coffin of the 
deceased ; such was the celebrated one 
of Prince Arthur, mentioned by most 
of our ancient chroniclers, and which 
ran as follows *; “ Hic jucet sepultus 
inclytus Rex Arthurius.” As also 
those found upon the coffins of James 
V. King of Scotland, and his Queen 
Magdalen, on an examination of the 
vaults in Holy-rood Abbey, A.D. 
MDCIII+; and which Monteith, in 
the LL. part of his Theatre of Mor- 
tality,”” has erroneously supposed to 
have been cut out of the stone in the 
south end of these vaults. 

Such are the general outlines of 
the origin and antiquity of sepulchres, 
with their epitaphs and inscriptions, 
and which present an ample range 
for the study of the engraver or the 
antiquary. For want of proper en- 
couragement in the delineation of this 
interesting department, our regal mo- 
numents are become as though they 
had never been, and the inquisitive 
traveller asks in vain for the sepul- 
chres of our illustrious countrymen, 
reposing in inglorious obscurity. 

With this view, and to preserve to 
posterity what is worthy of preserva- 


* Vide Sax. Chron. Matt. Paris. &c. 
+ MSS, in Bibl, Senatoris Edin. W. 3. 15. 
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tion, the writer of this has undertaken 
to publish the Sepulchralia Scotize,” 
with etchings of those beautiful and in- 
teresting monuments of antiquity, as 
they exist in the various places of se- 
pulture in North Britain. Many of 
these are highly interesting, both in a 
grapbical and historical point of view, 
and, unless speedily preserved, will, in 
a very short period, “ leave not a 
wreck behind.”? Views of ancient 
churches will likewise be given, es- 
pecially those which are remarkable 
for their style of architecture, eccle- 
siastical history, &c. Several of these 
churches, hitherto unnoticed, possess — 
a style both of external and internal 
decoration, altoyether astonishing. 
Several respectable antiquaries have 
been inclined to place Alcluid, the an- 
cient capital ofthe Strathcluyd Britons, 
at Dunglass, on the Frith of Clyde, 
and near Dunbarton. [ts natural 
situation in some measure gives sta- 
bility to this assertion, being founded 
upon a rock in the estuary of the 
Clyde, and may, without any contor- 
tion of language, bear the significant 
appellation Pietra Clothe ; but here 
the similarity vanishes, and Dunglass 
has no other pretension to this anti- 
quated honour. ‘lhe derivation of 
the names of these important stations 
are from dissimilar sources, and con- 
sequently imposed by diflerent people. 
Alclyid, Pietra Cloithe, Aab-cluith, 
Dune brittan, Dum bretain, may all 


be traced in the same Celtic idiom. 


Al-sig, a rocky cliff; and Clyd, the 
Clyde ; Pietra is a rock; Dun, 2 
fort; and Brettan, a peoples the 
fort of the Britons; Dum, the ridge 
on the height; Bretain, the Britons. 
While, on the other hand, Dunglass 
is devived solely from the Gaelic, and 
signify the Gray fort, from Dun, a 
fort, and Ghlas, gray; so that from 
every argument we have yet seen ad- 
duced, Alcluyid must remain, or the 
Dun-bretts till dispossessed by some 
superior demonstration. 

. Narra- 
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Narrative of the Ascent of Mount 
PARNASSUS. 


(From Dr Travels, vol. 3.) 


AFTER we had taken some re- 
~ freshment, we set out for Ar- 
racovia, distant three hours from 
Delphi, intending to pass the night 
there ; as it is much higher upon 
Parnassus, and a better place for pro- 
curing guides to the summit of the 
mountain, than the miserable village 
we had quitted. At about half an 
hour’s distance from Delphi, we 
found the remains of an ancient square 
building, nobly constructed with large 
masses of stone, put together without 
any cement. As we continued along 
this route, we observed niches cut in 
the rocks above the road, on our left 
hand. One place in particular, near 
to Delphi, exhibited several works of 
this kind; among others, the appear- 
ance of a large door hewn in the so- 
Jid stone, which had been subsequent- 
ly severed by the eflect of an earth- 
quake, It is close to the road, and 
well worth notice; because here- 
abouts might have been one of the 
outworks of the city, or an arch 
covering the Via Sacra. We now 
entered the rich lands of Arracovia, 
full of the neatest vineyards, cultiva- 
ted in the highest order, and seeming 
to extend over the mountain without 
any limitation, so as to cover all its 
sides and declivities ; and actually 
rising into parts of it so steep and 
elevated, that they would not have 
been tenable but for the industry of 
the inhabitants, who have built walls 
to protect them from torrents, and 
buoyed up the soil by means of ter- 
races, to prevent its being washed 
away. The finest vineyards upon the 
banks of the Rhine are not managed 
with greater skill and labour than 
those of Arracovia, upon the south 
side of Parnassus. The land is most 
carefully weeded ; and it is kept so 
clean and free from rubbish, that the 
stones are collected and placed in 
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heaps, a little hollow space being left 
around each vine, to collect the mois. 


ture. The plants are all of them old 


stocks, from which they sufler only 
one scion to sprout for the year, and 
this is afterwards pruned again.— 
‘The wine from these vineyards is ex- 
cellent. The view throughout this 
journey, of the plain of Salona, and 
of the bay, backed by the mountainous 
district of Achaia in Peloponnesus, 
cannot be described 5 for it would be 
idle to repeat continually the words 
grand and magnificent, as applied to 
the sublimest appearances in nature, 
without being able thereby to suggest 
the slightest conception of the real 
scene. 

The village of Arracovia is rich in 
comparison with Castri. It contains 
250 houses, inhabited by Albanians 
and Grecks, * without a Turk” a- 
mong them. This expression “ with- 
out a Turk,” 1s throughout Greece a 
saying of exultation; and it is 
never uttered but with an expression 
of triumph and gladness. Yet some 
have pretended that there is a muild- 
ness in the administration of the Turk- 
ish Government, which would be ill 
supplied by the: substitution of any 
other European dynasty in its place 5 
that the people are not taxed beyond 
what they are well able to bear; and 
that they possess the means of redress 
against tyranny and oppression.— 
Leaving to all such writers the very 
difficult task of proving what they 
have thus affirmed, and judging sole- 
ly by our own experience, we ¢an 
only say, that the land divested of its 
Mahometan Governors, would be 
land whose inhabitants might “ eal 
bread without searceness, nor lack 
any thing in it ;” unless, indeed, and 
this is not improbable, it should fall 
under the dominion of Russia ; when 
it would become “ a desolation, a dry 
land, and a wilderness.” Arracovia 
is situated at such an elevation upon 
the mountain, that a change of tem- 


perature was sensibly felt by us ; 
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and after sunset it became very cold, 
We passed the night in a small hut, 
writing letters to our friends in Eng- 
land. Parnassus affording sensations 
at our fingers’ ends, to which we had 
lone been strangers, We found it ex- 
pedient to maintain a considerable fire 
in the centre of our little dwelling ; 
which, filling the room with smoke, 
brought tears of acknowledgment 
down our cheeks, for the seasonable 
warmth it afiorded so near te the seat 
of Apollo. When we had finished 
our letters, as it was our usual prac- 
tice, we entered into conversation with 
the inhabitants collected to gaze at 
the strangers who were their guests; 
and we were much amused by the 
traditions they still entertained.— 
The people of Delphi had told us that 
there were only five Aluses, and that 
the opinion as to their being zzve in 
number was a heresy. Such disputes 
about the number of the Muses ex- 
isted in ancient times, and the Arra- 
covian Greeks reduced their number 
to three. ‘The only thing that sur- 
prised us was, that any notion of the 
kind should yet remain upon the spot, 
although all the fountains of Parnas- 
sus, of Helicon, and of the Pindus, 
were once sacred to them. We have 
before proved, in what we related of 
Plateea, that the memory of anctent 
Greece is not quit obliterated among 
its modern inhabitants; and some ad- 
ditional facts were gathered here, 
however, unworthy of farther notice, 
to confirm and strengthen our former 
observations. 

On Wednesday morning, Decem- 
ber 16th, at nine o’clock, we set out, 
with our guides, for the summit of 
Parnassus, returning a short distance, 
by the-road to Delphi, and then turn- 
ing up the mountain towards the 
right, but with our faces twards Del- 
phi, until we had climbed the first 
precipices. After an hour’s ascent, 
we had a fine view of one of the prin- 
cipal mountains of the Morea, now 


called Tricaila; the bay of Crissa 
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looking like a lake, bounded by the 
op} osite mountains of Peloponnesus. 
Jn fact, as we had formerly, from 
the theatre at Sicyon, seen the very 
heights we were now climbing, so we 
were now looking back towards all 
that region of Achaia, and towards 
its more distant summits. After 
having surmounted the first precipi- 
ces, we found a large crater, with a 


village i in it, called Kallidia, or Ca- 


lithea, the summer residence of the 
Arracovians, who cultivate the plain 
at the bottom of this crater, and, du- 
ring the hottest part of the year, come 
hither to collect its harvest. Thence 
turning trom the former line of eur 
ascent, we proceeded in an epposite 
direction; and, after two hours pro- 
gress, looked down, from a great 
height, upon Arracovia. At twelve, 
having estimated the thermometer, 
we found that the mercury had fallen 
to 44° of Fahrenheit. Presently we 
came to another plain, with a we/l in 
it, full of clear water quite up to the 
brim. Here we halted, and regaled 
ourselves with bread and wine. It 
now began to be cold, the road being, 
as before, steep, but admitting the 
horses to follow us the whole way.— 
At this place vegetation began to dis- 
appear. Expressing a wish to see a 
bulbous plant, extolled by the natives 
for its restorative virtues, (which 
they eat, root and ail, in vinegar), 
one of the guides was forced to de- 
scend in search of it. Another plant, 
because it contains a fluid of a milky 
colour, they give to women whose 
breasts fail to yield milk. Thence 
climbing the mountain on its north. 
eastern side, we found it bleak, and 
destinate of herbage ; and higher Up, 
we passed through snow, lying in 
patches. At length we reached a 
small plain, which is situated upon the 
top of the mountain, and also in the 
bottom of a crater, containing a pret- 
ty large pool of water, frozen over. 
In this respect, the summit of this 
mountain resembles that of the Kader- 
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Idris in Wales. The sides of the 
crater rising in ridges around this 
plain, are the most elevated points of 
Parnassus. We climbed the highest 
of them, which was upon our left 
hand, but with great difliculty, as the 
sides were a glacier, covered with 
hard and slippery ice, and our fingers, 
i spite of our exertions, were be- 
numbed. At last, however, we reach- 
ed the utmost peak, and having gained 
a footing upon its top, stood in pure 
wether; for although there were 
clouds below, we had not one above 
us. It was now two o’clock Pp. M.— 
if the wind had blown from the north 
we could not have remained an in- 
stant in this icy region, being little 
prepared to encounter such a sudden 
change of temperature. Even witha 
soft breeze from the west, we had no 
sooner exposed our thermometer than 
the mercury fell two degrees below 
the freezing point, and we had not 
seen it 80 low since we left the north 
of Russia. 

Having been for years im the prac- 


tice of climbing mountains, the author | 


must still confess that he never be- 
held any sight of the kind like that 
which he saw from the sewmmit o 
Parnassus. He possessed no other 
means at the time of ascertaining its 
elevation, than by attending to the 
objects visible in the horizon; and 
Jie determined their relative position 
by the compass. It is impossible, 
therefore, to state what the height 
of Parnassus may be; but he believes 
it to be one of the highest in Europe. 
The Gulph of Corinth had long look- 
ed like an ordinary lake ; and it was 
now reduced to a pond. Towards 
the north, beyond all the plains of 
Thessaly, appeared Olympus. with its 
many tops, clad in shining snew, and 


expanding its vast breadth distinctly — 


to the view. ‘The other mountains of 
Greece, like the surface of the ocean 
in a troubled calm, rose in vast heaps, 
according to their different altitudes; 
but the eye ranged over every one of 
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them. Helicon was one of these ; 
and it is certainly inferior in height 
to Parnassus. A mountain before 
mentioned, called ‘I'ricala, in the 
Morea, made a great figure in that 
mountainous territory; it was covered 
with snow, even the lower ridges of 
it not being destitute. Our guides 
said, that this mountain was near to 
Patras. We looked down upon A- 
chaia, Argolis, Elis, and Arcadia, as 
upon a model. Almost every part of 
the horizon was clear, except towards 
the east and north-east, and the north- 
west ; our view being obstructed to- 
wards the AZgean and Mount Athos, 
as well as towards Epirus, by being 
above the clouds, which concealed 
every object towards those points of 
the compass, although the day was 
remarkably fine for our purpose in 
other respects. The frost was, how- 
ever, so piercing, that we were in 
haste to conclude our observations. 
To-our great astonishment, as we 
were preparing to descend from this 
place, we saw the peasants who had 
the care of our horses arrive with the 
poor animals, quite up to the pool oi 
frozen water upon the summit. We 
do not remember an instance where 
this is practicable upon any other moun- 
tain equally lofty. Horses have been 
conducted near to the summit of some 
mountains, as St Gothard and St 
Bernard, in the Alps; but not quite 
to the top, especially where there 1s 
a glacier. Upon inferior mountains, 
indeed, as upon Skiddaw, in Cumber- 
land, persons have rode, and with 
ease, to the highest point. We had 
terrible work afterwards, in conduct- 
ing them down the icy declivities ; 
being under the cruel necessity of 
turning them adrift in certain parts 
of the descent, and then leaving them 
to slide, either upon their sides, oF 


upon their backs, until they were in-— 


tercepted by rocks, or by huge mas- 
ses of rough stones, lying loose at the 
bottom of each glacier. 
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On Gothic Architecture, and on the 
Plans for the new Chapels, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


READ in your Magazine some time 

ago, a letter which contained many 
judicious remarks on the prevailing 
taste for Gothic architecture. I can- 
not, however, agree with your cor- 
respondent entirely; for 1 am of opi- 
nion, that even on a moderatescale, the 
Gothic style is beautiful, provided it 
stand uetuched. When, however, it 
forms part of a street, it is decidedly 
bad, when the scale is small. _ I 
shonld be happy to see an attempt 
made to vindicate what I am about to 
criticise, and to be convinced by sound 
argument and taste that 1 am wrong. 

Since the vestry of the Cowgate 
Chapel, and the worthy Bishop Sand- 
ford, are determined to erect Gothic 
structures, they certainly owe it to the 
public to be guided by the general 
sentiment inregard to the effect which 
the chapels should have on the ap- 
pearance of the streets where they are 
to be placed. With regard to Bi- 
shop Sandford’s chapel, between St 
George’s and the West church, it will 
have probably a pitiful appearance.— 
A Grecian building would be much 
better, and would cost less money than 
the Gothic style. 

The York-Place Chapel is to be 
on a larger scale, and is intended, I 
believe, to occupy 120 feet of the 
street. The plan is, on the whole, 
good, when taken by itself, and im- 
agined ‘to be intended for a country 
parish. Yet, even in such a case, it 
has faults. I cannot believe that a 
row of buttresses, all the same, and 
windows between, equally uniform, 
can ever prove ornamental to York 
Place. The planis, inthe mass, not un- 
like the Grayfriars Church, with the 
addition of four octagon towers, two 
at each end, so slender and slight, as 
to appear very aukward appendages 
to so massy a building, though the ex- 
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amples of the church at Beverly, and 
the Abbey Church at St Alban’s, 
seem to warrant their adoption — 
They would look better, perbaps, at 
the corners. But a Gothic chapel 
without a tower and spire, or a loity 
lantern in the centre, without even an 
entrance front, cannot have the eflect 
which this style is calculated to pro- 
duce. It is not absolutely necessary 
thata towerand spire should be either 
on the eastor the west end of a building 
to be placed in the situation intend- 
ed for the one in question. There 
ought to be a bold front towards 
York Place, over which, should the 
expence exceed the present funds, a 
tower and spire may be built at some 
future time. In short, a few grand 
features, in Gothic architecture, are 
worth a thousand trifling samenesses. 
I have heard it remarked, that the 
end of the new chapel, with the ex- 
ception of the dctagon towers, which 
are substituted for buttresses, has a 
close resemblance to the Roman 
Catholic Chapel. There is, it is true, 
a general resemblance ; but probably 
the dillerence of size may conceal the 
likeness to that patch of pastry work. 

On the whole, though the plan appears 
on paper (as it would do on a piece of 
open ground with a few fine trees 
near it) a handsome substantial build- 
ing; yet, in York Place, I very much 
fear, it will appear very different.— 
So much for the exterior. 

Custom, I will not call it a rem- 
nant of Popish prejudice, places the 
altar at the east end, for the same 
reason that induces us to lie in our 
graves with our feet to the same quar- 
ter. Were the Holy Land due east 
of us, this would be all very well.— 
But as that country is very consider- 
ably to the south, (about 23 degrees), 
and as it is to it that the altar and 
the grave are intended to point, there 
may be a little Jatitude allowed in the 
interior arrangement. Itis also thought 
advisable to have a large window 
where the altar is, but that is not in- 

dispensable. 
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dispensable. But be this as it may, 
surely that plan which renders it ne- 
cessary to have the altar behind the 
pulpit, cannot be good, although this 
situation has been chosen in St 
Geerge’s, Hanover Square, and some 
other churches. Nor is it wise to 
have a passage immediately in front 
of the pulpit, though that is very com- 
mon in churches. It is not surely ne- 
cessary, ner can it be advisable, that 
the organ should front the pulpit.— 
‘The preacher ought te have the mass of 
his audience before him. But cus- 
tom is always appealed to; and man 
instances may be cited, in which the 
minister preaches to the organ, and 
the organ sings to him. But in these 
days, convenience, elegance, and uti- 
lity, should sway every other considera- 
tion. 

Mr Elliot is an architect of ac- 
knowledged merit; andhe isknown to 
he a respectable and moderate man, and 
to have very superior taste and judg- 
ment. But the most skilful architects 
are often baflled by their employers, 
while they are obliged to bear with all 
the faults which may be discovered in 
works committed to their charge.— 
Svrely in so fine a city as ors, every 
set of men concerned in a_ public 
building, if not of opinion that their 
tastes are superior to those of all 
other persons, ought to take much 
pxins to submit plans to every one who 
will take the trouble to look at them. 
Tt is a common fault in Edinburgh, 
to be ina great hurry to execute a 


new design, without taking time to 


consider it well. But 1 am encroach- 
ing fast on your limits, and must con- 
clude with a word to our Magistrates, 
and more especially, to that person 
who holds the office of Dean of Guild. 
The scarcity of regular churches has 
occasioned an inundation of meeting 
houses, which are built in a very bad 
style. One, the appearance of which 
will be detestable, is about to be built 
in Albany Street. Now the Magis- 
trates ought not to feu ground for such 


buildings, without having the plans 
previously submitted to them; and 
when a plan is approved of, it ought 
to be adhered to most strictly, |] 
hope that the town will purchase the 
Cowgate Chapel, which may be con. 
verted into an excellent church, at 
much less expence, than if they were 
to build a new one. A regular church 
in that situation would contribute to 
the gradual improvement of that part 
of the city, and be of very great use 
to the inhabitants. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedicnt servant, 


N. 


ScotTisH Review. 


Mador of the Moor: a Poem. By 


James Hoce, Author of “ the 


Queen’s Wake,” 8vo. 7s. Od. 
Blackwood. 


7 E have had repeated occasion to 
recommend this poet to the no- 

tice of our readers. The bold and 
original vein of thought which he dis- 
plays ; his description, or rather his 
expression of genuine Scottish feel- 
ings, always touched with the poetical 
spirit ; and the wild and sweet mytho- 
logy which he has partly embellished, 
partly created, all conspire to give 2 
peculiar charm to his works. These 
merits, which were for some time re- 
cognised only within a limited circle, 
shone so conspicuously in a collection 
of ballads entitled ** The Queen ° 
Wake,” as to excite a general inter- 
est in the public. Success is not al- 
ways a school of improvement. It 
may lead the author to undue confi- 
dence, and to think unnecessary that 
degree of labour which is essential to 
excellence; or it may lead him to mis- 
understand and to overstep the |imits 
of his powers, and to pass that magic 


circle, beyond which the greatest poet 8 
often 
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eften found only one of the multitude. 
We do not, in the present case, ob- 
serve any symptoms of the former ef- 
fect; but we rather suspect, that the 
author, in attempting a style which 
appears to him higher than that which 
he was wont to cultivate, has missed 
the true sphere i in which his excellence 
consists. This observation we apply 
equally to his last and to his present 
work, ‘The former embraced a subject 
beyond the grasp of humanity; it was 
saci as no poct could well succeed in. 
Tie present is entirely of a different 
character. Lt is a mere mortal story: 
all the princip al agents are human; 
and there is scarcely even any super- 
natural machinery employed. The 
error here appears to lie in a diflerent 
quarter. 

The ballad style appears to us to 
be completely that of Mr Hogg. It 
is the one to which his previous ha- 
bits naturally trained him; certainly 
the one in which he excels. He may 
give it some extension and ramifica- 
tion, but canuot safely lose sight of 
its original character. ‘The Qucen’s 
Wake 1s merely a collection of ballads, 
loosely cemented together, and with- 

out any restraint as to subject, versi- 
fication, form, or dimension. The 
present piece is constructed on the 
most opposite plan. It is a regular and 
connected narrative, carried through 
five cantos: it declines, unless in a 
few instances, all visionary and super- 
natural agency ; and it is written in 
the most dignified and ponderous 
verse which the English language af- 
fords. 

This attempt to produce a re- 
gular and classical poem—these fet- 
ters which the poet has imposed on 
himself, appear to us to divest his 
composition of much of its beauty.— 
He labours with difficulty, but in 
vain, to reach that equal and well- 

supported majesty which the subject 
and the rhythm demand ; while these 
check him in those wild and airy 
ilights, which form the great charm 
June 1816. 
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of his poetry. A lighter, shorter, 
freer plan, which should impose no 
obligation, but would leave him at 
full liberty to rove over all real and 
possible objects, would, we apprehend, 
be alone suited to tis previous habits, 
and to the mould in which his genius 
is cast. 

Although, however, these circum- 
stances appear to diminish the beauty 
and effect of the present poem, there 
remains still a very ample share of 
merit. We shall not anticipate our 
readers by narrating the story of the 
poem, which they will find more gra- 
tification in tracing for themselves. — 
There are pretty evident symptoms of 
its having been suggested, perhaps 
unconsciously, by Mr Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake. The heroine is, however, 
reduced to too low a state of humilia- 
tion 3 an incident which, though suit- 
ed to the ballad style, is not in har- 
mony with a more elevated and regu- 
Jar composition. 

In exhibiting specimens, we shall 
select those which, being unconnected 


with the main story of the poem, can-— 


not be injured by separation. The 
description of the Tay, which forms 
the introduction, certainly contains 
great beauties. 


* Thou queen of Caledonia’s mountain floods, 
Theme of a thousand gifted bards ot yore, 
Majestic wanderer of the wilds and woods, 
That lovest to circle cliff and mountain 
hoar, 
And with the winds to mix thy kindred 
roar, 
Startling the shepherd of the Grampian 
glen! 
Rich are the vales that bound thy eastern 
shore, 
And fair thy upland dales to human ken 3 
But scarce ‘ly are thy springs known to the 
sons of men. 


C that some spirit at the midnight noon, 
Aloft would bear me, middle space, to see 

Thy thousand branches gleaming to the 

moon, 

By shadowy hill, gray rock, and fairy lee ; 
Thy gleesome elves disporting merrily 

In glimmering circles by the lonely dell, 
Or by the sacred fount, or kaynted tree, 
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Where bow’d the saint, as hoary legends 
tell, 

And superstition’s last, wild, thrilling vi- 
sions dwell! 


To fancy’s eye the ample scene is spread, 
The yellow moon-beam sleeps on hills of 
dew, 
On many an everlasting pyramid 
That bathes its gray head in celestial blue. 
These o’er thy cradle stand the guardians 
true, 
The eternal bulwarks of the land and thee, 
And evermore thy lullaby renew 
To howling winds and storms that o’er thee 
flee : 
All hail, ye battlements of ancient liberty ! 


There the dark raven builds his dreary 
home ; 
The eagle o’er his eyrie raves aloud ; 
The brindled fox around thee loves to roam, 
And ptarmigans, the inmates of the 
cloud ; 
And when the summer flings her dappled 
shroud 
O’er reddening moors, and wilds of soften’d 
gray, 
The youthful swain, unfashion’d, unen- 
dow’d, 
The brochet and the lamb may round thee 
play: 
These thy first guests alone, thou fair, 
majestic Tay ! 


But bear me, spirit of the gifted eye, 
Far on thy pinions eastward to the main, 
O’er garish glens and straths of eyery dye, 
Where oxen low and waves the yellow 
grain; 
Where beetling cliffs o’erhang the belted 
plain ; 
In spiral forms, fantastic, wild, and riven ; 
Where swell the woodland choir and 
maiden’s strain, 
As forests bend utito the breeze of even, 
And in the flood beneath wave o’er a down- 
ward heaven.’ 


The episode of the Palmer contains 
also some striking passages. 


* I was the lord of Stormont’s fertile bound, 
Of Isla’s vale, and Eroch’s woodland 
glade. 
I lov’d—I sigh’d—my warmest hopes were 
crown’d— 
O deed of shame! I vow’d and J betray’d ! 
The proud Matilda, now no longer maid, 
Disdain’d my base unfaithful heart to move ; 
She knew not to solicit, nor upbraid 5 
But did a deed, the last of lawless love ! 
Ah! it hath sear’d my soul, that peace no 
mere shall prove, 
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I knew not all, yet marvell’d much to see 
That scarce a circling year had roll’d 
away, 
Ere she appear’d the gayest maid to be, 
That grac’d the hall, or: gambol’d at the 
play. 
With Methven’s lord was fix’d her bride! 
day: 
Proud of her triumph, I—the chiefest guest, 
Led her to church—ah ! never such array 
Did woman’s form of vanity invest ! : 
Bright as the orient ray, or streamer of 
the west. 


Scarce had we stepp’d, the foremost of the 
train, 
Within the church-yard’s low and crumb- 
ling wall, 
When, sweet as sun-beam gleaming through: 
the rain, 
We saw a shining row of children small. 
Fair were their forms, and fair their 
robes withal ; 

But O! each radiant and unmoving eye 
Was fix’d on us !—forget I never shall 
How well they seem’d my very soul to spy! 
And hers—the sparkling bride, that moved 

so graceful by ! 


Proud of their note, or charmed with the 
sight, 
She turn’d aside with step of dignity: 
All still and motionless, they stcod upright, 
Save one sweet babe that slightly bent 
the knee, 
With such a smile of mild benignity ! 
These eyes shall ne’er such face again be- 
hold ! 
His flaxen curls like filmy silk did flee, 
His tiny form seem’d cast in heavenly 
mould 5 
His cheek hke blossom pale, in April morn- 
ing cold. 
“‘ Sweet babe,” she simper’d, with affected 
mien, 
‘Thou art a lovely boy; if thou wert 
mine, 


Td deck thee in the gold and diamond's 


sheen, 
And daily bathe thee in the rosy wine : 
The musk-rose and the balmy eglantine 
Around thy soft and silken couch should 
play 5 
How fondly would these arms around 
thee twine ! 
Asleep or waking, I would watch thee ay° 
Caress thee all the night, and love thee al, 
the day.” 


** O lady of the proud unfeeling soul, 
‘Tis not three little months since I was 
thine; 
And thou did’st deck me in the grave-cto 
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And bathe me in the blood—that blood 
was mine! 
Instead of damask rose and eglantine, 
The reptile’s brood plays round my guiltless 
core ! 
Ah! could’st thou deem there was no cye 
divine, 
And that the deed would sleep for ever- 
more ? 
Did’st thou ne’er see this pale, this pleading 
look before ?” 


That moment I beheld, beneath mine eye, 
A smiling babe, with hands and eyes up- 
rais’d; 
A pale and frantic mother trembled nigh—~ 
She kneel’d—she seiz’d its arm!—the 
knife was rais’d— 
** Hold, hold!” I cried; yet motionless I 
gaz’d, 
And saw 
now! 
T see the eye-beam sink in deadly haze ; 
The quivering lip, the bent and gelid 
brow !— 
O I shall see that sight in being yet to know !” 


O God of Heaven! I see it 


The following ballad is extremely 
wild, but has, we think, great sweet- 
ness and beauty. 


‘ There wals ane auld caryl wonit in yon 

howe, 
Lamedon ! lamedon! ayden lillelu! 

His face was the geire, and his hayre was 

the woo, 
Sing Ho! Ro! Gillan of Allanhu! 

But och ! quhan the mure getis his cuerlet 
gray, &c. 

Quhan the gloamyng hes flauchtit the 
nychte and the day, &c. 

Quhan the crawis haif flowin to the grein- 
wode schaw, 

And the kydde hes blet owr the Lammer 
Law; 

Quhan the dewe hes layde the klaiver asteep, 

And the gowin hes fauldit her buddis to 
sleep ; ; 

Quhan noehte is herde but the merlinis 
mene— 

Och! than that gyre caryl is neuir his lene! 


Ane bonnye baby, se meike and mylde, 
Ay walkis wythe him the dowie wylde: 
The gowlin getis of sturt and stryffe, 
And wearie wailis of mortyl lyffe, 

Wald all be bushit till endlesse pece 
At ane blynke of that babyis fece ! 


Hir browe se fayre, and hir ee se meike, . 


And the damyske roz that blumis on hir 
cheike 5 


Hir lockis, and the bend of hir bonnye bree, 

And hir smyle mochte waukin the deide te 
see ! 

Hir snoode, befryngit with mony a geme, 

Wals stouin fra the raynbowe’s brychtest 
beme $ 

And hir raile, mair qubyte than snawye 
dryfte, 

Wals neuir wovin anethe the lyfte ; 

It keust sikn lychte on hill and gaire, 

It shawit the wylde deer til hir laire 5 

And the fayries wakinit frae their beddies 
of dewe, 

And they sang ane hyme, and the sme 
was new! 

List, lordyngs, list! for neuir agayne 

Shalt heire sikn wylde wanyirdlye strayne.’ 


Our limits, however, do not permit 
us to follow the fairies through their 
song, which is of a still wilder and 
more peculiar character. 

We cannot conclude without in- 
serting the dedication to Mr John 
Grieve, which is written with uncom- 
mon delicacy, feeling, and, we believe, 
truth. 


‘If I knew man on earth that lov’d me 
more, 

Or more approv’d my wayward minstrelsy, 

Beshrew my pen, so prone to rhyming lore, 

If it should dedicate this Book to thee: 

But when I think of all thy truth to me, 

And love, though sorely tried, that ne’er 
gave way, 

At once all thoughts of loftier patron flee. 

Slight is the gift; for, need I biush to say, 

That never song of mine had seen the day, 

But for thy friendship and unchang’d re- 
gard ? 

To thee I own them—How shall I repay 

My more than brother!—all thy poor re- 
ward 

Is this, thy favourite lay, of thy too fa- 
vour’d Bard.’ 


In animadverting with such perfect 
freedom upon this production, our 
wish certainly is not to deter its very 
ingenious author from continving to 
range through the field of fancy 5 we 
merely desire to see him following a 
different course. Neither would we 
even dissuade any reader who admires 
Mr Hogg’s other works from the per- 


—usal of the present; as they will still 


find in it a large portion of what has 
pleased them in the others. 
NEW 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BUKGH. 


QGUPPLEMENT to the fourth and 
fifth editions of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Vol. I. Part Li. Llus- 
trated by engravings. 4to. £.1 0 5s. 
Substance of a Speech delivered in 
the General Assembly, 22d May 1816; 
containing an Enquiry into the Law 
and Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland respecting Residence and 
Pluralities. By George Cook, D.D. 
F.R.S E. Minister of Laurencekirk, 
Svo. 3s. 
The War-Fiend, with other poems. 
By Thomas Brown, M.D. Professor 
ef Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Sm. 8vo. 7s. 
Commentaries on the Law of Scot- 
land, and on the Principles of Mer- 
cantile Jurisprudence. By George 
Joseph Bell, Esq. Advocate. Vol. I. 
Third edition. £.2 » 2s. 
Practical Observations for the A- 
gricultural Interest, on the value of 
Corn and Money. 8vo. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HE circumstances 
thought to render expedient the 
suspension of the publication of the 
Ordnance Maps of British Counties 
being now removed, the publication 
of them is resumed, and they may be 
obtained, as formerly, at the drawing- 
room in the Tower, or of Mr Faden, 
Charing-Cross. As the suspension 
was only intended to be temporary, 
not merely the operations of the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey, but those of the 
mapping and engraving have been 
regularly carried on during that period 
under the superintendance of Colonel 
Mudge; so that several county maps 
will be ready for delivery almost im- 
mediately. The maps of Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, 
(including the Isle.of Wight,) Sus- 
sex, and that part of Kent which 
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which were 


squares in on the Sussex side, with 
the general work, will be published in 
a very few weeks; and a separate 
map of the Isle of Wight is now ci 
sale. ‘The maps of all the contiguous 
counties, north of these, are in the 
hands of the engravers; and that of 
the whole of the county of Kent is re- 
engraving, and in a state of forward- 
ness. When the several plots and 
portions now planning by the surveyors 
are finished, at least three-fifths of 
England and Wales will be ready to 
be placed successively in the hands of 
the engravers ; and the whole will be 
carried on with all possible expedi- 
tion, consistent with accuracy. ‘These 
maps are on a scale of an inch toa 
mile, a scale that admits of an atten- 
tion to minutize which must, of ne- 
cessity, be disregarded in maps of 
smaller size. Hence, it may not on- 
ly be expected that the general out- 
line, and the prominent physical cir- 
cumstances, shall be correctly delt- 
neated, but that the minuter points 
and peculiarities which are interesting 
to the topographerand the antiquarian, 
shall be permanently marked and 
readily traced, in these maps. 

Speedily will be published, in im- 
perial quarto, engraved on sixty double 
plates, the E}gin Marbles of the Tem- 
ple of Minerva at Athens; selected 
from the second and fourth volumes of 
Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities ol 
Athens; also will be given the 1n- 
teresting Report of the select com- 
mittee to the House of Commons, re- 
specting the Earl of Elgin’s collection 
of sculptured marbles. 

An Annual Obituary is announced, 
to contain, memoirs of those celebra- 
ted men who have died within the pre- 
sent year, (1816 ;) neglected biogra- 
phy, with biographical notices and &- 
necdotes, and original letters ; snaly- 
ses of recent biographical works ; and 
an alphabetical list of the persons whe 
have died within the British dominions - 
the whole forming a work for refer- 
ence, and to be continued annually 
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A work ia four volumes octavo, 
under the title of Bibliophilia, embel- 
lished with fac-simile wood-cuts, is in 
the course of preparation for the 
press, by a native of Bristol; and the 
lirst fasciculus is to appear in the ear- 
Jy part of the next year. Particular 
attention will be paid to an ample 
specification of some of the rarest 
carly printed boeks in our language ; 
and a jimited number of copies only 
are to be thrown oif. 

The third volume ef the Pulpit ; 
being a biographical and literary ac- 
count of eminent popular preachers, 
by Onesimus, will appear early in the 
present month; it embraces, with up- 
wards of thirty-six others, the follow- 
ing reverend divines :— 

The Lord Bishop of London, Car- 
lisle, and Gloucester. —The Rev. John 
Bond, D.D.—J.F. Bowerbank, M.A. 
—R. Crosby, M.A.—J. W. Cun- 
ningham, A.M.—W. Dealtry, B.D. 
¥.R.S.-T. Dibdin, MA. 
I. Elmes, M.A.—W. E. Faulkner, 
A.B.—D. W. Garrow, M.A.—James 
Gibson, M.A —John Leggett, 
and James Moore, L.L.B. 

The first twenty-one volumes of 

Dibdin’s London Theatre, with up- 
wards of 400 embellishinents, will be 
ready for publication in the early part 
of this month. 
A work of Biblical Criticism on the 
Books of the Old Testament, and 
Translations of Sacred Songs, with 
Notes, by the late Bishop Horsley, 
is preparing for publication. 

The library of the Prince Talley- 
rand has been on sale during the 
month, at Leigh and Sotheby’s. The 
books fetched extravagant prices, and 
were many of them highly curious. 

The second part of Major Frank- 
lin’s Inquiries concerning the site of 
Palibothra, is received in England, 
and about to go to press. Mr F.’s 
opinion upon this disputed question 
is, that the ancient city lay within 


the limits of the modern district of 


Bhaugulpoor. 

Governor Raffles is engaged in the 
translation of an old Javanese poem. 

The Pope having claimed _ the 
MSS. which, in 1797, he gave to 
the French as the price of the peace 
which was conceded to him 5 twenty- 
eight of the most preciousof these Mos, 
were re-claimed by the university ot 
Heidelburgh, as the plunder of that 
University in 1622, of which a for- 
mer Pope had obtained possession.— 
‘Lhe Pope has given his consent to the 
restoration of the twenty-eight M5s., 
among which is the famous Cedex 
Palatinus of the Greek Anthology, 
the MS. of several geographical 
werks, the Antoninus Liberaiis, va- 
luable MSS. of Plutarch’s works, &e. 
What would be the consequence if 
all the original owners of these curi- 
Osities were to assert their claim ? 
Who would then appear to be the 
plunderers ? 

The whole number of newspapers 
published in the State of New York, 
according to a late calculation, is 
seventy-two ; eight daily, three semz- 
weekly, and sixty six weekly, making 
one hundred and twenty publications 
per week, If the average number 
of copies. of each impression is 700, 
and they probably far exceed that 
number, the number per week is 
84,000: and the number per annum 
4,368,000. ‘There are besides four 
country papers, issued from the of- 
fices of the daily papers, and several 
literary periodical publications. 

The number of Newspapers in 
Masscahusetts is forty-one ; of which 
one is printed dary, eight semz- 
weekly, and eighteen weekly. The 
average number of copies printed at 
each impression probably exceeds 
1000. And a greater nuinber of pe- 
riodical literary publications are print- 
ed in Massachusetts than in News 
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Poctry, 


ADDRESS TO LORD BYRON; 
(By a Lady.) 


JX NOWEST thou the land of the moun- 
tain and flood, 

Where the pine of the fores: for ages has 
stood, 

Where the eagle soars forth on the wings 
of the storm, 

And her y« ung ones are rock’d on the high 

Cairngorum ? 


Knowest thou the land, where the cold Cel- 
tic wave 

Encircles the hills, which its blue waters 
lave, 

Where the virgins are pure, as the gems of 
the sea, 

And their spirits are light, as their actions 
are free ? 

Knowest thou the Jand, where the thistle 
and rose 

Mark the sweetness to kindred, the terror 
to foes ? 

’Tis the land of thy sires, "Ys the land of thy 
youth, 


Where first thy young heart glow’d with 
honour and truth 3 

Where the wildfire of genius first caught 
thy young soul, 

And thy feet, asthy fancy, rov’d free from 
controul. F 

Ah! why does thy fancy still dwell on those 
climes, 

Where love leads to madness, and madness 

3 to crimes $ 

Where courage itself is more savage than 
brave, 

Where man is a despot, and woman aslave ? 

Tho’ soft are the breezes and sweet the per- 
fume, 

And fair are the gardens of Gul in their 
bloom ; 

Can the roses they twine, and the vine 
which they bear, 

Speak peace to the heart of suspicion and 
fear ? 

Let Phoebus’ bright ray gild the gean 
wave, 

But say, can it brighten the lot of a slave, 

Or ail that is beauteous in nature impart, 

One virtue to soften the Moslem’s proud 
heart ? 

Ah no! "tis the magic that glows on thy 
strain 
Gives soul to the action, and life to the 

scene ; 


And the deeds that they do, and the tales 
which they tell, 

Enchant us alone, by the power of thy spell, 

Aid is there no charm, on thine own na- 
tive earth ? 

Does no talisman shine on the place of thy 
birth ? 

Are the daughters of Scotia less worthy 
thy care, 

Less soft than Zuleika, less kind than Gul. 
nure ? 

Are her sons less renown’d, or her warriors 
less brave 

Than the slaves of a prince, who himself is 
a slave ? 

Then strike thy wild harp, let it swell with 
the strain ; 


Let the mighty in arms live and conquer 
again ; 

Their deeds and their glory thy lay will 
prolong, 

And the fame of thy country will live in 
thy song: 


The proud wreath of victory round heroes 
twine, 

*Tisthe poet adorns them with laurels divine ; 

And thy laurels, Pelides, had sunk in the 
tomb, 

Had the bard not preserv’d them immortal 
in bloom. 


ODE TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 


( Written by CAMPBELL, Esq. and 
spoken at the commemoration of ROBERT 
Burns, held at Freemason’s Tavern, Lon- 
don, on Saturday, May 25, by MB Con- 
WAY.) 


of the Poet! wheresoe’er, 
Reclaim’d from earth, thy genius plume 

Her wings of immortality; © 

Suspend thy harp in happier sphere, 

And with thine influence illume 

The gladness of our jubilee. 


And fly, like fiends from secret spell, 
Discord and strife, at BuRNS’s name, 
Exorcis’d by his memory ; 

For he was chief of bards that swell 
The heart with songs of social flame, 
And high delicious revelry. 


And Love’s own strain to him was giv’n 
To warble all its extacies, nl 
With Pythian words unsought, unwill'd, 
Love the surviving gift of Heaven, The 
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The choicest sweet of Paradise 
In life’s else bitter cup distill’d. 


Who that has melted o’er his lay 

To Mary’s soul in Heav’n above, 

But, pictur’d, sees in fancy strong, 

The landscape and the livelong day 
‘That smil’d upon their mutual love ?—» 
Who that has felt forgets the song ? 


Nor skill’d one flame alone to fan— 

His country’s high soul’d peasantry 

What patriot-pride he taught :—how much 
How high the inborn worth of man! 

And rustic life and poverty 

Grew beautiful beneath his touch. 


Him in his clay-built cot* the Muse 
Entrane’d and shew’d him all the forms 
Of fairy-light and wizard gloom, 

(That only gifted poet views,) 

The Genii of the floods and storms, 
And martial shades from Glory’s tomb. 


On Bannock.field what thougbts arouse 
The Swain whom Burns's song inspires ! 
Beat not his Caledonian veins, 

As o’er the heroic turf he ploughs, 

With all the spirit of his sires, 

And all their scorn of death or chains ? 


And see the Scottish exile tann’d 

By many a far and foreign clime, 

Bend, o’er his home-born verse, and weep, 
In memory of his native land, 

With love that scorns the lapse of time, 
And ties that stretch beyond the deep. 


Encamp’d by Indian rivers wild, 

The soldier, resting on his arms, 

In BurRns’s carrol sweet recals 

The scenes that blest him when a child, 
And glows and gladdens at the charms 
Of Scotta’s woods and waterfalls. 


Oh deem not, ’midst this worldly strife, 
An idle art the poet brings; 

Let high philosophy controul 

And sages calm the stream of life, 

*Tis he refines its fountain springs, 

The nobler passions of the soul. 


It is the Muse that consecrates 

The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling at the trumpet’s breath, 
Rose, Thistle, Harp—’tis she elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sunburst in the storm of death. 


And thou, young hero, when thy pall 
Iscross’d with mournful sword and plume, 
When public grief begins to fade, 

And only tears of kindred fall, 


* Burns was born in a clay-cottage, 
which his father had built with his own 
hands. 
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Who but the bard shall dress thy tomb, 
And greet with Fame thy gallant shade ? vi 


Such was the Soldier—Burwns forgive 
That sorrows of mine own intrude, j 
In strains to thy great memory due, i" 
In verse like thine, oh! could he live, 
The friend I mourn’d—the brave, the good, 
EDWARD, that died at WATERLOOT ! 


Farewell, high chief of ScoTTisH song, f 
That could’st alternately impart ne 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page, iW 
And brand each vice with satire strong, 
Whose lines are mottoes of the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage. 


Farewell! and ne’er may Envy dare . 
To wring one baleful poison drop ! 
From the crush’d laurels of thy bust ; / 
But, while the lark sings sweet in air, iy 
Still may the grateful pilgrim stop, 

To bless the spot that holds thy dust, 


4] 


LINES 

Witten in Commemoration of the 18th June, | i 
the Anniversary of the Battle of WatER- | 


LOO. 


THE clarion of fame, and the trumpet of | 

Have been kindled on earth, and resounded | 
afar ; 

But the former shall stay, tho” the latter i 
may cease, 

And encircle with glory the hero in peace ; 

While the lay of the bard, and the praise of | 
the sage, 

Shall add vigour to youth, and give valour j 
to age. 


Oh Albion! rejoice in the strength of thy 
might, 

That thy sons were so brave—that their \ 
purpose was right ; ) 

That while others have bow’d to ambition, { 
thy crest | 4 


Has risen unconquer’d—the star of the 
west : 

And the Iaurels shall bloom, which thy Le 
heroes have won, 

As bright as the summer-——as long as the 
sun; 


Till mankind shall own thee, exalted in ii 
name— 
Unconquer’d in fight, and unequall’d in : 
fame. 
Thou 

- 

* Major EpwarD HonGeE, of the 7th 
Hussars, who fell at the head of his squadron 3 


in the attack of the Polish Lancers. 
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Thou Briton, look round o’er the face of 
the earth, 

Then turn thine eye home to the place of 

birth, 

And say, if, in all the wide circuit you see, 

A nation so glorious—a country so free. 

On England, both riches and happiness 
smile, 

While Scotland is bold, and unconscious of 
guile, 

And dauntless and daring the emerald isle. 

In peace through all climates thy sails are 
unfurl’d, 

Thy commerce extends to the ends of the 
world ; 

The Indies pour in all their treasures to 
thee, 

And thy flag is obey’d as the queen of the 
sea: 

In war who can equal thy spirits of fire ? 

Distress can but rouse them, and dangers 
inspire 

Yet their mercy has shown, in the onset of 
steel, 

That the boldest in fight are most ready to 
feel: 

And France blushes deep, as she owns you 
subdue, 

In justice, in valour, and clemency too! 

Let the tyrant depend on the aid of his 
slave, 

But the shield of the free, and the sword of 
the brave, ' 
In justice unsheath’d shall accomplish its 

soil, 
With the praise of the injur’d, and victory’s 
smile 


The sun in the ‘morning gleam'd palely 
to view, 
When the armies were thick on thy plain, 
Waterloo ; 
And the rain-drops fell fastly, all piercing 
and wet, 
‘They seem’d tears of the sun, who might 
see, ere he set, 
As boundless # carnage—as bloody a fray, 
As e’er was accomplish’d in one summer 
day: 
1.o France rushes on, and her hosts, undis- 
may’d, 


O’er the field like the locusts of Egypt are 


spread ; 
They cheer, and they charge, and the can- 
non and shot 
wipe ye 4 and drear, as the battle wax’d 
ot; 
The charge is repeli’d, and retreat is made 
known, 


By the havock, the crash, and the half-stif- 
led croan; 


Poetry. 


The columns in darkness are hid from tie 
eye, 

And the bomb, like a thunderbolt, vaults 
through the sky: 

They charge and they cheer, but ’tis fruit. 
less and vain, 

They are fore’d to retreat o’er the mounds 
of the slain, 

And the masterless steed gallops over the 
plain! 

Then, England, thy vengeance and yalour 
were bright ; 

Then, Erin, thy crest rose, unconquer'd in 
might; 

But chiefly, oh Albin! in glory and gore, 

Shone thy bread- waving tartans, and flashing 
claymore ! 

No valour or vigour thy shocks could repel; 

Undaunted, no danger thy spirit could quell; 

And the tyrant beheld, in the sons of Fingal, 

An end to his empire—a path to his fall ! 


*Tis past, and the fugitives heartless career 

Is gall’d by the Prussians inveterate spear: 

The night rushes downward in darkness 
and shade, 

But no rest to the worn or the weary is 
made, 

But on hill, or in valley, on plain, or in wood, 

Neither stay the pursuers, nor stop the pur- 


sued : 

In disorder, amid their own valleys they 
roam, 

And the seat and the scene of their fall was 
at home $ 

Till, oh Blucher! to thee were repaid, e’er 
the morn, 

In vengeance, the sorrows that Prussia has 
borne, 

Till time crown’d the efforts of justice, and 
burl’d 

The foe of mankind from the throne of the 
world ! 

And ye, gallant slain, to give valour its 

due, 

’Tis enough, that ye fell at the fam’d Wa- 
terloo ; 

Thro’ all after ages your names shall be 
known, 


’Mid the warriors who conquer’d, the chie!s 
who have won. 

Posterity, glowing, will glory to find 

That their ancestors died in the cause of 
mankind; 


And your memories embalm’d and recorded — 


will be, 
By history’s pen, in the minds of the free $ 
And sure, ’tis a passport to fame, that ye 
died 
On Waterloo’s field, and at Wellington» 


H 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 7. 


SEVERAL addresses on the royal mar- 
riage were unanimously agreed to. 

Lord Melville presented a petition from 
the distillers in Dumbartonshire, complain- 
ing of the distresses under which they la- 
boured, and praying for relief, which, with 
another from Scotland on the same subject, 
were laid on the tuble; as was one from 
the Irish distillers, presented by the Earl of 
Limerick. 

Earl Stanhope opposed the second read- 
ing of the weights and measures bill, on va- 
rious grounds, particularly the small penal- 
ties imposed on those who might use de- 
ficient weights, and that the office in West- 
minster for stamping weights paid no far- 
ther attention to duty than to receive the 
fees of 3d. per ounce of every weight which 
was stamped. His Lordship, after a varie. 
ty of remarks, maintaining the superior ac- 
curacy of the French standard, and point- 
ing out the absurdity, and the utter want 
of science which were manifest in the pre- 
sent bill, moved that the bill be read a se- 
cond time this day six months. 

Lord Melville was of opinion that there 
was not sufficient information at present to 
justify a legislative measure, but he strong- 
ly urged the necessity of resorting, with as 
little delay as possible, to some standard, 
by which that want of uniformity in weights 
and measures, that at present produced so 
much inconvenience, and so many evils, 
should be obviated. : 

The Marquis of Lansdowne suggested, 
that the best mode would be to appoint a 
commission, consisting of men, eminent in 
science, who should make a report upon the 
best and most scientific means of obviating 
the evil.—After some explanation, the mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the bill lost. 


Friday, May 8. 


Lord Stanhope reported from a commit- 
tee, that it was expedient the statut:s should 
be classified, and that the business should 
be committed to a person learned in the 
law, with a set of clerks not exceeding 20. 
The House agreed to the report, and a com- 
munication was made thereof to tae Com- 
inons, accompanied with a reque-t for a 
conference on the subject next Tuesday 

June 1816. 


Monday, May 13. 


The Earl of Essex stated, that he had a- 
gain to complain to their lordships of being 
obstructed by the military in his passage 
along the streets. He had been prevented 
from passing through Pall mall this day. 
It appeared that the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London had gone up with an 
address to the Queen, and that this was the 
occasion of calling out the military. He 
had asked the soldier, who had obstructed 
his passage, where the constables were ? to 
which the man replied, ** that there were no 
constables there, and that he could not 
pass.” This had extremely surprised him, 
after the pledge which had been given by a 
noble Secretary of State on a former occa- 
sion; and he found himself under the ne- 
cessity of again calling their lordships’ at- 
tention to the subject. He moved that 
there be laid before the house a copy of the 
order under which the military had acted. 

Lord Sidmouth expressed his hope that 
the noble earl would not persist in his mo- 
tion. It was true that, on a former occa- 
sion, he had pledged himself that, when the 
military were called out, he would give or- 
ders that the civil officers should also at- 
tend. It had then been, and was still his 
opinion, that the civil officers should be in 
attendance on such occasions; but he ad- 
mitted that there was a defect of communi- 
cation on this subject between the Horse- 
guards and the Secretary of State’s office. 
He promised, however, that he would take 
measures to remedy that defect, if possible. 
This mode of calling out the military, how- 
ever, for the sake of parade or public con- 
venience, was no new proceeding, though 
it might have been, from local and other 
circumstances, carried to a greater extent 
than formerly. 

The Duke ef Sussex, the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, Marquis of Buekingham, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Holland, and Earl Stan- 
hope, supported the motion by a variety of 
arguments. On a division it was negatived 
by 33 to 16. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 18. 


Mr Bennet wished to know whether the 
Prince Regent had lately reeeived any re- 
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port from the Recorder of London; if he 
had, how it could happen that there were 
at present no less than 58 persons under 
sentence of death, in Newgate, upon whose 
cases the royal opinion had not yet been 
taken. 

Lord Castlereagh said, no report had re- 
cently been made to his Royal Highness ; 
first, on account of his Royal Highness’s in- 
disposition ; and next, on account of the dif- 
ficulty there was in assembling the Judges 
and other officers necessary on the occasion, 
at so great a distance from town. 

Lord Milton expressed his surprise and 
indignation at what had just fallen from the 
noble Lord. If, instead of the illustrious 
person, who now wielded the supreme au- 
thority of these realms, having been at 
Brighton, he had been 500 miles off, at 
Sutherland, the council ought to have been 
held. He moved for the returns of the 
numbers under sentence of death, and the 
periods of their conviction, which were or- 
dered. 


REJECTION OF THE PROPERTY TAX. 


Many petitions were presented against 
the property tax, and much desultory con- 
versation passed between members, some 
contending that they did not convey the 
real sentiments of the majority of the peo- 
ple, and others maintaining the contrary. 

Sir W. Curtis presented one from the 
merchants, bankers, and traders of the city 

_ of London, signed by 22,000 persons; he 
said, a more respectable meeting than that 
in which it had originated, had never been 
held. The effect of a meeting of the mer- 
chants and bankers of the city of London in 
supporting the State in times of emergen- 
cy, had often been proved. In 1793, ata 
time when people were almost afraid of 
looking at each other, a meeting of this kind 
inspired the good people of London, and 
even the Government, with courage. In 
1796 a similar meeting took place; when 
the merchants and bankers came to a reso- 
lution, that to raise money by loans was 
ruinous ; and that it would be desirable to 
raise as much of the supplies as possible in 
the year. The consequence of this resolu- 
tion was, that the property tax was resort- 
ed to by Mr Pitt ; but it never was consi- 
dered in any other light than as a war tax, 
and only as a war tax could it be submitted 
to by Britons. It was not the money that 
they considered, but the manner in which 
it was levied.—( Hear, hear! )—The pre- 
Sent petition, signed by 22,000 persons, de- 
clared that opinion to be the generally re- 
ceived opinion of the people ; and sorry had 
he been to hear his Right Hon. Friend say, 
that the omission of the words, ** and no 
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longer,” had made it cease to be a war tar. 
The distresses of the people were so great 
at present that they could not support this 
tax any longer. They wanted a breathing 
time. Give them that; and afterwards 
shew them the necessity for the tax, and 
they would submit to it with cheerfulness, 
There had been something going forward of 
late, which he must advert to. A counter 
petition had been prepared, and left at a ta- 
vern in the city for signatures. No more 
than 17 names, had, however, been attach- 
ed to it; and, somehow or other, the peti- 
tion had since disappeared entirely. Aj! 
these circumstances together, would, he 
trusted, induce his Right Hon. Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to refrain 
from pressing this tax further on the House. 
—The petition was then brought up and 
read. 

Sir J. Shaw bore his testimony to the re- 
spectability of the meeting at which this pe- 
tition had been agreed to.—If £.6,000,000 
were indeed wanted, why not take it from 
the sinking fund, or by an issue of Exche- 
quer bills, or by a loan on which no inte- 
rest should be paid for two years? This 
plan had been adopted in America, with 
very great success. At any rate, in his opi- 
nion, any one of these ways would be pre- 
ferable to a property tax. 

Mr Alexander (member for Old Sarum), 
seeing the strong opposition which was 
made to the renewal of this tax, deemed it 
right to express his conviction, that it was 
a most wise and proper measure. It put 
him to great inconvenience—he suffered 
much from it—but he and his constitucnis 
were content to bear it, because they 
thought it would ultimately render them 
essential service.—The petition was after- 
wards laid on the table. 

The House then, on the motion of Mr 
Vansittart, went into a committee of ways 
and means, 

Mr Vansittart said, it was with consider- 
able satisfaction that he at length found the 
House in a situation and temper for rece!¥- 
ing his statement on the proposed renewal 
of the property tax. With respect to the 
necessity of the measure, the House hac, 
after the fullest discussion, declared itself 
satisfied that the proposed military establish- 
ment was necessary ; and thereby had, to @ 
certain extent, sanctioned an application for 
the ways and means to support that esta- 
blishment. The ways and means he was 
about to propose was, a continuance of the 
property tax. Against this measure, he be- 
lieved, a considerable impression had gone 
abroad. He trusted, however, when ” 
subject should have been further considere 


by the House, that impression ie 
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done away, He had been repeatedly called 
on to abandon this tax, on the grounds of 
ihe numerous petitions which had been 
presented to the House against it. These 
petitions, however, he considered as con- 
veying the sense of only a very small pro- 
portion of the people. But, even had he 
considered them as containing the senti- 
ments and opinions of a majority, he should 
sull have thought it his duty to bring the 
subject before the House, to have the deli- 
berate judgment of Parliament upon the 
measure. Even the petition presented by 
oo Hon. Alderman to-night (Sir W. Curtis), 
respectable as it was, he did not consider as 
conveying the deliberate opinion of the 
merchants, bankers, and traders, of the city 
uf London—/( Hear, hear, )—since that pe- 
tition fell into the error which all the others 
had done, namely, of stating that Parlia- 
nent had given a pledge to the country 
that the tax should expire with the war. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman referred to va- 
rious circumstances and authorities to bear 
him out in the assertion, that no pledge had 
or could be given ; and having, as he trusted, 
proved the affirmative of that position, he 
should now proceed to state the necessity of 
renewing the tax. In 1797, when Mr Pitt 
first proposed this tax, the country was la- 
bouring under the greatest pressure upon 
the money market. The depression of the 
funds was consequently very great; so 
great, that it was thought adviseable to raise 
the supplies within the year. Now, what 
had been the case with respect to the two 
years 1814 and 1815? Exactly 100 mil- 
lions had been borrewed—a sum so large, 
that Parliament was called upon to use all 
its exertions in order to relieve the burthens 
of the money market. There had been in 
fact no period when public credit more re- 
quired support than.at present. An honour- 
able Baronet had proposed four alternatives 
for the property tax, all, however, founded 
on the principle of borrowing instead of 
raising money. He strongly objected to 
this principle, because, as he had already 
shown, the money market should be reliev- 
ed, not burthened. There was a time when 
the very idea of a loan in a period of peace 
would have excited general alarm. The 
institution of the sinking fund had served 
to relieve much of these fears; and when 
the system of credit shall have become im- 
proved, a loan may be resorted to; but the 
loan must follow, not precede, the improye- 
ment of this credit. No other tax could 
raise the large sum required with so little 
pressure as the property tax, if it were the 
pleasure of the House to entertain the bill, 
and in its progress to remove or weaken 
the major part of the objections to it. He 


a- 


admitted, that in that part cf the measure 
which related to incomes derived from in- 
dustry, there were considerable defects; 
the machine here lost its simplicity and its 
facility. Under the present peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the agricultural tenants, it 
could not be denied that they were entitled 
to great relief, of which he had spoken on 
a former night, and. the modifications then 
noticed, he believed, had given general sa- 
tisfaction, as being adequate to the object. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to detail the various modifications he in- 
tended to introduce into the new act, in or- 
der to do away as much as possible the ob- 
jectionable points. He had stated, that he 
had no objection to declare the tax to be 
contingent, on the defraying a certain sum 
of extraordinary charges resulting from the 
expenditure of the war. These extraordi- 
nary charges in the present year would a- 
mount to $ or 9 millions, and in the ensu- 
ing year to 4} millions, making up together 
the sum of about 13 millions. Having sta- 
ted the general principle on which he re- 
commended this tax as a measure of the 
most urgent necessity, and the modifications 
which he thought adviseable, to which he 
was willing to add any other that Parlia- 

ment in their wisdom might recommend, 

providing the efficacy of the tax should not 

be thereby diminished, he would entreat 

the House to consider, that on their decision 

on this question the whole of the financial 

system of the country must fall or rise. 

By relieving the money market. for two 
years, they would afford the greatest relief 
to the finances of the country. Without 
such a temporary relief, he could foresee 
nothing but a long series of difficulties and 
embarrassments. . Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side had stated the difficulties of the 
country in the most gloomy colours, and 
had insisted on the necessity of affording 
breathing time to the country. This breath- 
ing time was precisely what he asked—he 
asked a breathing time for public credit. 
He had stated the immense burdens thrown 
on the money market during the last two 
years. That immense burden, it ought to 
be borne in mind, had not been accompa- 
nied with an increase of taxation. He call- 
ed on the House to continue for two years 
more what they had been exempted from 
during the last two years. In the last two 
years, by the operation of the plan of finance 
of 1813, there had been saved between eight 
and nine millions of permanent taxes; he 
now called on them for the same amount of 
property tax for two years. The sinking 
fund would not immediately bear any far- 
ther operation. A sum borrowed in the 
money market would nearly have the same 

effect 
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€ffect on credit as so much taken from the clear and plam necessity for this tax. His 
Sinking fund. The financial system of the Right Hon. Friend bad put it in a clear 
country was exposed to a degree of pressure point of view, and the question was, whe- 
which required the aid of measures of a ther the House should ease the money mar- 
Most vigorous character. We must not be ket or ease themselves.—(Hear, hicar h— 
in too great haste to enjoy the advantages As soon as Mr Wilberforce had sat down, 
which we had gained by the peace. The the cry of question became general, and 
Right Honourable Gentleman concluded by the House divided— 

moving a resolution, declaratory of the a- For the Resolution . . . 201 
mount of the tax to be levied on the differ- Against it 
ent branches of property and income. 


Sir Wm. Curtis (speaking from the Op- Majority against the resolution for 


position side of the house) declared, amidst renewing the property-tax . 37 
much laughter, that he would remain there The declaration of numbers was received 4 
while that oppressive and inquisitorial tax with long and reiterated shouts of congra- 4 


was continued. tulation, which pierced al] the avenues of dl 
Mr Baring, and Mr W. Smith, opposed the House, and were audible at a great dis a 
the tax.——-Mr Rose, Mr W. Keene, and Mr tance. 
Hart Davis, spoke in its favour. The lat- Wednesday, May 20. 
ter said, the continuance of this tax would 
give his Majesty’s Minions, (a general 
laugh )—he meant Ministers, time to reduce The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the other taxes, which bore heavy on the that it was his intention on Monday next, 
country. in the Committee of Ways and Means, to 
Lord Castlereagh said, if the tax was not move that the war tax on malt be allowed = 
imposed, Ministers would abandon a strong to expire (cries of hear, hear.) He should 
feature of finance. He contended, that not also redeem his pledge, to modify the du- 
half of the counties were against the tax; ties on horses used in agriculture. The du- 
and in the other petitions very different ties on customs and excise would be conti- 
matters were embraced, and that it was by nued ; but in the Committee he would state 
clamour that the breach of Parliament was his views, and trust to the wisdom of Par- 
attempted to be fastened on the House. liament for the future exigencies of the 
He added, that unless £.6,000,000 were country. He considered the property tax 
raised by this tax, it would be necessary to as the most efficient means which could 
resort to loans, year after year, even in time have been adopted for the maintenance of 
of peace, which would have the most per- the necessary establishments, but as a ma- 
nicious effect on our finances. An Hon. jority of Parliament had taken a different | 
Gentleman had proposed to take relief from view of it, he bowed with pleasure to their . 
the sinking fund. Its present amount was’ decision. At the same time he trusted that . 
about £.11,200,060 ; but if we borrowed to the House and the public would believe that 
the amount of £. 12,000,000 this year, pay- he was actuated by the purest motives for 
ing the interest of the loan from the sinking the general good (hear, hear.) 
fund, no progress would be made in the re- Mr Coke said that the repeal of the war 
duction of our debt even in peace; and in malt tax would be a great relief to’ the @g- 
case of new wars, we should be incapable riculturist: he doubted whether it produ- 
of making any effort. It was on these ced two millions per annum: at all eveits 
grounds he put it to the good sense and spi- he was glad that the people would a 
rit of the nation, whether they would shrink have a wholesome beverage to animate their 
from exertion, and turn their backs on __ spirits. : a 
themselves, and on those principles which “ Mr Ponsonby said that the victory over 
had always presided over their financial af- the income tax had compelled ministers 


REPEAL OF THE MALT DUTY. 


fairs. give up another tax equally detestable 
Mr Brougham shewed the recorded pledge (cheers.) This was a victory solely one i a 
of Parliament itself. In the 227th sect. of ed by the people, and reluctantly owne? PY = 


the 46th of the King, he found these words them (chvers.) The House had lately been . 
—‘* Be it further enacted, that thisact shall told by the Chancellor of the agpragnnt 
continue in force during the war, and for that he could not afford to want SIX ee 
; six months after the conclusion of a defini- lions: yet, compelled by the voice of ; 
| tive treaty of peace, and no longer.” (Loud people and by the majority of that gee 
cries of hear, hear !) he had abandoned these six millions, 
Mr Wilberforce believed that the House had also voluntarily given up two quent 
in supporting this tax would indeed turn more (loud cheers.) He trusted they Woe 


their backs on themselves. He saw no follow it up by measures of vigilant ya 
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tion, and would compel ministers to aban- 
don their military establishment, and put 
an end to every unnecessary expence. 

Mr Gooch was proud to hear that the tax 
on malt was to be abolished. He had uni- 
formly supported the measures of Adminis- 
tration from a conviction of their proprie- 
ty, but had conscientiously resisted their ef- 
forts to renew the tax on property and in- 
come, aware that it was hostile to the feel- 


ings of the people (cheers.) He would cer- - 


tainly in future take particular care in what 
manner he supported them, and declared 
his intention to oppose them in every thing 
they did, till he saw them attend to the 
most rigid economy in every department. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr Brougham said, the house had been 
told very gravely, that the malt tax had 
been given up only in consequence of the 
income tax being lost: and that it was gi- 
ven up solely to relieve the poorer classes 
(hear.) A generous boon it no doubt was 
(a laugh.) But was there a man in the 
house, he would ask, who did not perceive 
that this was a mere subterfuge—a mere 


pretext to conceal the true cause? What 


was the cause ct their giving it up ? It was 
beeause Parliament had chosen to do their 
duty—had chosen to vindicate the rights 
and liberties of an injured and insulted peo- 
ple (cheers.) It was because a majority in 
that house detested the idea of granting no 
relief to a people, who had borne for many 
years burdens unexampled in the history of 
Europe (cheers.) 

Sir F. Burdett expected from the speeches 
of Mr Vansittart and Lord Castlereagh, and 
the abandonment of two taxes, that they 
were going out of office. He thanked the 
noble lord for redeeming the pledge he had 
given, of standing or falling with the mea- 
sures of his Right Hon. Friend (Mr Vansit- 
tart,) and now, since the property tax had 
fallen, he expected to have seen him fall 
from office, but had been disappointed (/ear, 
hear, hear.) 

Sir J. Newport said, that, after the vic- 
tory achieved by the country, he did not 
wonder to find persons who had voted for 
the tax try to gain popularity by participa- 
tion in what had been wrung from minis- 
ters (cheers.) The noble lord ought to 
know that the country did not so much re- 
gard taxes, as they detested the improvi- 
dent way in which the public money was 
lavished (hear.) 


SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


Mr Methuen rose and called the attention 
of the House to an increase of £.1000 per 
annum, which had been made in the salary 
of Mr Croker, the Secretary of the Admi- 
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ralty. The Hon. Member observed, that 
no time more unfit than the present could 
have been selected to advance the salaries, 
when the situation of public affoirs called 
for, and the fall in the prices of provisions 
afforded an opportunity for the reduction of 
these burdens on.the public. He made 
many other observations on the want of eco- 
nomy shewn by Ministers, and concluded 
by moving a resolution, substantially de- 
claring, that increasing the salary of Mr 
Croker, in June 1815, from £.3000 to 
£.4000 per annum, was a misapplication 
of the public money. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the advance was 
made by the advice of the first Lord of the 
Treasury, the first Lord. of the Admiralty, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
after due consideration, determined, that in 
every view of justice the advance ought to 
be made. With respect to reduction and 
economy, generally, there was much in con- 
templation to be done which could not be 
done immediately. It was impossible for 
these reductions in salary to take place, till 
other retrenchments, now going forward in 
the different military establishments, were 
made. He enumerated a number of re- 
trenchments, making in various depart- 
ments, to shew economy was not neglected, 
and concluded with moving the order of the 
day. 

Mr Martin, Mr Warre, and Mr Vernon, 
spoke in favour of the motion, 

Mr Brougham spoke with much anima- 
tion against the increase of salary given to 
Mr Croker, because he was a court favou- 
rite, and asserted it to be nothing more nor 
Jess than a most profligate expenditure of 
the public money—a most profligate and 
disgraceful job, for which every man who 
paid taxes had a right to cry out for punish- 
ment on the heads of the men who advised 
it. It was not the squandering of one sum 
only, but the deliberate and systematic dis- 
regard of the cry for economy, that excited 
indignation ; and it was full time now not 
to turn a deaf ear to the awful voice of the 
people. He would recommend to those con- 
cerned in a certain quarter, that the prac- 
tice of a decent economy would be much 
better than to raise monuments to syco- 
phancy, and to the victims of an exploded 
legitimacy. Better would it be to profit by 
the example which the fate of the Stuarts 
exhibited, who, by too sorely treading on 


the feelings of the people, were ousted from 


the throne of these realms. ‘They had at 
least the motives of a misguided conscience 
and a mistaken religious Zeal to plead: but 
far otherwise was it with those who had no 
tenderness of conscience, but who went on 


from one vice to another, filling their hou- 
ses 
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ses with eyery kind of extravagance, sur- 


rounding themselves with every vice, alone 
enjoying every kind of luxury, while the 
people had not the common necessaries of 
life ; refusing to divert their attention from 
luxurious enjoyment to those who were in 
their prisons awaiting their fate in anxious 
suspense ; surrounding themselves with mer- 
cenary troops; coming dewn to Parliament 
for the perpetual supply of their extrava- 
gance, and desirous of lavishing that money 
on their favourites which their own vices 
had not lett them to bestow, but which 
must be extracted from the pockets of a suf- 
fering people. 

Mr W. Pole said, it was a novelty in the 
House, and he thanked God it was a novel- 
ty, for any member to bring forward insi- 
nuations against the highest character in 
the country (hear, hear, hear!) without a 
shadow ef foundation, and in language such 
as had never before been heard within the 
walls of Parliament (the greatest confusion.) 
Such language, he repeated, had never be- 
fore been heard within the walls of Parlia- 
ment by any man who pretended to call 
himself a friend to the house of Brunswick. 
(O. der, order, chair, and continucd tumult.) 

Mr W. Pole was called to order, and Mr 
Bankes attempted to explain the expressions 
of Mr Brougham. 

Mr Methuen maintained, that if a sys- 
tem of economy was not immediately set 
on foot, the country would be involved in 
the horrors of irretrievable ruin. 

A division then took place on the amend- 
ment, when 159 appeared for, and 130 
against it—Majority in favour of Minis- 
ters 29. 

Friday, March 22. 


REDUCTION OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 
ESTIMATES. 


Mr &. Ward postponed the notice ree 
specting the consideration of Ordnance Es- 
timates to Friday next, that in the mean 
time some reduction might be made in them. 

Lord Palmerston said he should also post- 
pone the remaining Army Estimates to Fri- 
day next, in order to lay before the house 
an account of the nature and extent of the 
reduction, which he had formerly stated. 
In reply to Mr Tierney, his lordship said 
there were several new reductions—parti- 
cularly in the staff. Mess. Tierney and 
Ponsonby expressed much satisfaction, and 
hoped that opportunity would be afforded 
the House of reconsidering the number of 
men voted (hear, hear.) 

A conversation afterwards took place, ori- 
ginating in a question put by Mr Bennet, 
relative to the conviets under sentence of 
death in Newgate. 
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Lord Castlereagh took occasion to state, 
that the fault lay not at all with the Re. 
gent, who never heard of the afflicting cir. 
cumstance until it was mentioned in the 
newspapers in Monday’s proceedings. Mr 
Taylor added, that no part of his royal func- 
tions gave the Regent so much anxiety and 
uneasiness as deciding upon the Recorder’s 
Report. 

After some observations from Mr Aber- 
cromby upon these strange matters, Mr 
Brougham expressed his satisfaction at find- 
ing that the unquestionable principle of the 
constitution, which threw the whole respon. 
sibility on ministers, was here consistent 
with the fact, and, in allusion to what had 
fallen from him in the debate of Wednes- 
day, he said he was glad to find that we 
were now to use the strict constitutional 
language, and hold the Ministers alone an- 
swerable for the proceedings of the Execu- 
tive Government, adding, that any devia- 
tion from this sound practice on the side of 
opposition was entirely owing to the exam- 
ple set in the novel practice introduced by 
the Ministers, of pushing forward the name 
of the Regent, in order to flatter him per- 
sonally, and even announcipg a motion for 
a vote of thanks to him, as if he were a per- 
son bearing office under the Crown. 

To this remark Lord Castlereagh thought 
fit to retort, that all praise might constitu- 
tionally be given to the Prince individually, 
but that all blame must belong to his ser- 
vants; and he spoke of Mr Brougham as 
having made a partial recantation of the 
sentiments expressed by him on Wednesday. 

Mr Brougham explicitly denied this, and 
added, that so far from having recanted any 
part, he had expressly justified all he had 
said, upon the authority of the practice a- 
dopted by the other side. 

Mr Tierney was proceeding to press sore- 
ly upon Lord C. for his new constitutional 
doctrine, and his slowness in coming for- 
ward in his Master’s defence, when a dis- 
pute upon the point of order arose. Mr 
Attorney-General interrupting Mr Tierney, 
was in his turn stopped by Mr Methuen, 
upon whose suggestion the Speaker put an 
end to the conversation. . 


Monday, May 25. 


Sir R. Heron wished to know, now that 
the property tax was given up, whether the 
country was likely to get rid of that oppres- 
sive part of its machinery, the 10 or 11 in- 
spectors of taxes ? | 

Mr Lushington replied, the persons coD- 
nected with the collection of the tax would 
be reduced as much as possible. / 

A petition was presented from the city 


of London, man of which were 
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loudly cheered, calling on the House, in 
strong terms, to adopt a system of rigid 
economy, and deprecated the existence of a 
large standing army, as hostile to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of ways and means, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to make up the loss of 
the property tax, proposed to continue and 
make permanent the war duties upon the 
customs, and to continue for five years the 
Excise war duties, adding, at the same time, 
that he saw no early prospect of being able 
to give up these duties. He also stated, 
that it was not his intention to propose any 
new taxes to replace the property tax and 
war malt tax—that he should defray the 
expence of any sum which might be bor- 
rowed, by the modification (@. increase) of 
some of the custom duties, and in such a 
way as to prevent any material pressure 
upon the market. From the sinking fund 
he meant to take nothing. 

Mr Ponsonby said, the House was to pro- 
ceed exactly in the same amount of expence 
that had been incurred before the property 
tax was defeated. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the establishment necessary for the main- 
tainance of the national honour and safety ; 
nor did he anticipate any reduction in the 
estimates, further than what might have 
arisen, had the property tax been carried. 

Mr Baring forcibly contended, that the 
salvation of the country depended upon a 
retrenchment of the public expence. 

Lord Castlereagh protested against the 
gloomy view of the resources of the State, 
in which some persons indulged. He de- 
precated the idea that our resources were 
exhausted, or that the distresses of the coun- 
try, however severe they may seem at pre- 
sent, were such as could prevent this great 
empire from supporting a station suitable 
to her greatness, or from supplying the ne- 
cessary expences. 

Mr Grenfell desired to learn whether the 
stock of malt on hand would be allowed the 
benefit of the remission of the war duties ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
it was his intention to introduce a bill for 
re-paying, after the Sth July, the duty that 
would be advanced on stock in hand.—The 
resolution was then put and carried.” 

On the question for referring the navy 
estimates to the committee of supply, Mr 
Tierney, in an able speech, took a compara- 
tive view of the expences of the civil part 
of the estimates of 1814 and those of the 
present year, and shewed, that instead of 
there being any reduction in the latter, 
they exceeded those of 1814 by £. 20,000. 
He was satisfied that these estimates might 


be very materially reduced ; and in support 
of this proposition, it was only necessary 
to state, that the civil department of the 
navy was £.20,000 greater in a time of 
peace than it had been in time of war. 

Sir George Warrender said, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman’s arguments applied to a 
peace establishment, when in fact the sums 
which the House would be called upon to 
vote were not of this character. He could 
assure the House, that upon the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers there was every dispo- 
Sition to consult economy, as far as was con- 
sistént with the interests of the public. 

Mr Gordon said, so far Were the estimates 
from possessing a single feature of economy, 
they, on the contrary, bore every mark of 
extravagance. 

Mr Croker said, from the time that Eng- 
land had a navy, the ordinary expences of 
the first year of peace uniformly exceeded 
that of the last year of war. He pledged 
himself to prove, if the House went into a 
committee, that what the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to, as instances of ex- 
travagance, were, in fact, economy.—The 
original question, ** That the estimates 
should be referred to a committee of ways 
and means,” was carried; but, on the sug- 
gestion of Lord Castlereagh, the comunittce 
was postponed. 


Tuesday, March 26. 


Mr Brand presented a petition from Hert- 
fordshire, complaining of the agricultural 
distress: referred, with others, to the com- 
mittee upon the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh proposed a bill for re- 
gulating the expenditure of the civil list in 
future, and to include a provision for the 
appointment of certain officers to check the 
expenditure in. the several departments. 
The present debt of £.277,000, upon the 
civil list, would be provided for without any 
application to Parliament, namely, from 
droits of the Crown, a considerable part of 
which had accrued since the discussion of 
this subject last session. 


Thursday, March 28. 


The House having gone into a committee, 
to consider the state of the agriculture of — 
the united kingdom, Mr Western remark- 
ed, that a noble lord (Castlereagh) had de- 
precated a gloomy view being taken of the 
state of the country; but as the land paid 
no rent to the proprietor, the wages of la- 
bourers were not adequate to their mainte- 
nance, and the profits of stock were turned 
into losses, it was impossible not to feel de- 
spondency. ‘This must be increased when 
the national debt, and so large an amount 
of taxation was considered. The Hon. Gen- 

tleman 
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tleman then stated that he considered the become chargeable with all the poors’ rates 
original causes of the distress to be, first, of the parish. When he was asked where 
the depressed value of the produce of the the other occupiers were, he replied, that 
land, occasioned by an increase of the pro- they had been obliged to abandon their 
duce beyond the demand; secondly, the farms, and the landlords would not occu- 
withdrawing the extensive circulating me- py the land, lest they should become liable 
dium, or credit currency, which has still to the rates. He was told, that, under 
further depreciated the value of land. His these circumstances, he must bear the bur- 
remedy was, either the export of corn, or then. ‘* But pray tell me,” said he, ** when 
prevention of the importation of foreign I leave my farm, what is to become of the 
corn, and the removal of the duties on spi- poor ?” I replied, ** They must go to the 
rits. Passing over the introductory resolu- neighbouring parishes.” The poors’ rates 
tions, he concluded by reading the fourth: were a heavy burthen to the landholder, 
—That the consumption of barley, and con- and threatened to destroy the agricultural 
sequently the demand for it, were very ma- interests of the country. Personal proper- ro 
terial'y reduced by the excessive duties to ty ought to be mace to contribute equally . 
which it was subjected, and that those du- as land. The best mode would be to limit 
ties ought to be repealed. — the claim for relief by the age of the poor— : 
Mr Brande viewed the tythe system as a_ to extend assistance to the old who were 4 
great cause of distress, and suggested acom- past labour, and to orphans who were with- ' a 
mutation. For the encouragement of clo- out protection—but to leave the intermedi- i 
ver, linseed, and rape, he thought 20s. a_ ate period of life to the benevolent. . 
quarter ought to be imposed upon foreign Mr Curwen considered the distress of the 
clover, linseed, and rapeseeds imported. agricultural interests to have arisen not from Bi 
He suggested also a duty upon foreign wool surplus produce, but from the withdraw- 
mnported, or a duty upon all foreign cloth. ing the accommodation which the farmers 
The Hon. Gentleman read the following ex- received from the country banks. At the 
tract of a letter from a magistrate residing same time he did not think there was such 
in one of the most opulent parts of Cam- deep and universal suffering as the gloomy 
bridgeshire: ** I am sure you will not be disposition of some taught them to believe. 
surprised, after what I mentioned on a fore —His remedy was the advance of money to 
mer occasion, to hear the distresses of those the agricultural interests, as was done to : 
who are engdged in agricultural pursuits in the merchants some years ago. The sum q 
this neighbourhood. Only 8d. a-day is gi- to be advanced 12 millions, and the secu- 
ven to strong, healthy, single men, whoare rity to be Jandlord and tenant jointly, not Bb 
capable of the greatest labour.” (ear, to exceed half the rent paid by the latter. 4 
hear.) Dreadful as this situation was, he He objected to a duty on foreign wool im- 
feared a much worse state of things. Short- ported, and recommended public granaries, 
lv before he left the country, a respectable at least the storing of three months’ provi- 
farmer residing on that spot which Cam _ sions for the metropolis. Finally, some ar- 
den had called the garden of England, came rangement with respect to the tythe system, 
to ask bis advice respecting the payment of and a revision of the poor laws. 
poors’ rates ; he was the only remaining cul- The debate in the committee was then 
tivator in that part of the country, and had adjourned till Tuesday. 
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, N was appointed for that purpose, when the 
evening before, many privates of that corps 


A SERIOUS affray has taken place in In+ rushed out of their barracks, armed with 
dia between his Majesty’s 87th foot and naked bayonets, and a regular battle ensued 


2 division of the Hon. Company’s European 
regiment. Such had been the jealousy and 
ill-will excited between the troops, that it 
was determined to separate them by send- 
ing away the 87th regiment from its station 
at Berhampoore. The Ilth of November 


; 


between them and a part of the Hon, Com- 
pany’s European regiment. But for the 
timely and spirited interference of their re- 
spective officers, the consequences might 
have been fatal; as it was, before they could 
be parted, many were severely and yan) 
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angerously wounded. An inquiry has 
been instituted to ascertain the causes of this 
quarrel. . 

We regret to state that the above affair 
ix not the only instance of refractory con- 
duct of which our troops in India have been 
guilty. A letter from Bangalore states, 
that some very unpleasant disturbances had 
tuken place in his Majesty's 84th regiment ; 
and, in consequence, a Court-martial had 
been instituted for the trial of eight of the 
ringleaders, who, it was apprehended, would 
be capitally punished. 


WEST INDIES. 


INSURRECTION OF THE BLACKS AT BAR- 
BADOES. 


The Barbadoes Mercury of the 30th of 
April, and various letters, contain accounts 
of a lamentable insurrection which has agi- 
tated that island. The plot broke out on 
Kaster Sunday; but the most prompt mez- 
sures were taken for its suppression. So 
early as two o’clock on the following morn. 
ing, the island was placed under martial 
law. The militia and troops from the g 
vison instantly marched against the slaves, 
who, in large bodies, were plundering and 
burning the plantations in the interior. 
The latter were soon dispersed, many killed 
on the spot, and still greater numbers tried 
and executed, in virtue of orders issued by 
the president of the island. Notice was 
sent of these occurrences to Gen. Sir James 
Leith at Guadaloupe, who instantly embark- 
ed in a French schooner of war, and reach- 
ed Barbadoes on the 24th of April, and on 
the 26th issued an address of exhortation 
to the disaffected, and of encouragement to 
the faithful part of the slave population. In 
this address he says, 

** It appearing that the late insurrection 
of slaves in the parishes of St Philip, St 
George, Christ Church, and St John, was 
principally caused by the tnisrepresentation 
and instigation of ill-disposed persons, who 
have been endeavouring to induce a belief 
that the slaves were actually made free, but 
that their manumissions were improperly 
withheld from them, I think it my duty at 
once to remove all misconception on a sub- 
ject of so great importance for the tranquil- 
lity of this colony, and for the well-being of 
the slaves themselves.” 

Private letters also describe those negroes 
who could read and write, as having been 
the ringleaders of the present mischief, and 
from this they take occasion to decry ail 
schemes for their instruction. We have no 
doubt that this is the case. The necessary 


tendency of instruction is to. render them 
June 1816. 
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impatient of their condition ; and this is one 
of the bitter fruits of slavery, that it forbids 
the moral improvement of those who are 
its objects.-They must be enslaved in their 
minds as well as in their bodies—the light 
of knowledge must be kept from them, lest 
they should be raised above their wretched 
condition. How forcibly does this argu- 
ment demonstrate the policy and humanity 
of the total abolition of this trade, which, 
without taking into the account the cruelty 
and violence to which it leads, appears to 
be attended with the necessary degradation 
of so large a portion of the species. 

On the 30th April, Sir James Leith was 
enabled to issue another proclamation, de- 
elaring the insurrection at anend. No less 
than 20 estates in one parish had sustained 
an almost entire destruction of houses and 
cane fields. 


Extract of a letter from Barbadoes, Aprii 22. 


** It is with deep concern I have to inform 
you, that an insurrection broke out on Sun- 
day night the 14th inst. among the slaves 
in. the windward part of this island. Mar- 
tial law was immediately proclaimed by the 
Commander in Chief, the President of the 
island, our Governor not being here; and 
the miltia has been unremittingly employ- 
ed, in conjunction with the King’s troops 
here, in putting down this alarming rebel- 
lion, in which, I am happy to say, they have 
succeeded, with the loss of a very few lives. 
The first object of the insurgents appears 
to have been the general destruction of all 
property by fire; and the effects of their 
horrible plan have been most severely ex- 
perienced in the windward part of the island, 
where fields of canes on near forty estates, 
and in several places dwelling-houses and 
plantation buildings, presented a widely-ex- 
tended scene of conflagration and ruin. 
The town and shipping have suffered no in- 
jury. A great many slaves were killed in 
this warfare ; a considerable number have 
been already tried and executed, and about 
400 prisoners are now in custody, waiting 
their trials by courts-martial; the others 
have returned to their homes and occupa- 
tions, and I hope the island is now in safe- 
ty ; but not the smallest relaxation from 
military duty is yet allowed to any one, nor 
do I think the state of things will admit of 
it for a few weeks. Had the negroes gain. 
ed the ascendancy over uS in this struggle, 
the most horrible scenes were to have fol- 
lowed; but, thank God, the efforts of the 
militia and regular troops were too power- 
ful for them.” 

Subsequent accounts state that the num- 
ber of slaves killed and executed exceed 
two thousand ; among the latter was one 

named 
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named Franklin, who was chief of the in- 
Surrection, and who, had the blacks succeed- 
cd, was to have been appointed sovereign of 
the island. The private letters state that 
€very thing was prepared by these deluded 
people for his coronation. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


We observe with concern, that the stagna- 
tion of trade and the distress which so ge- 
nerally prevails over Europe, are so severe- 
ly felt in the United States ; and our country 
men who emigrated are in a condition truly 
deplorable, many of them being without 
Jodgings, and without money tu purchase 
the necessaries of life. Above 1000 of this 
description had applied to the British Con- 
sul at New York, to be sent home as dis- 
tressed British subjects. The National In- 
telligencer admits, that Congress have ad- 
journed, having left undone many things 
which ought to have been done 3 amongst 
these are the followinz, viz. the bill for or- 
eanizing the militia; the establishment of a 
corps of individuals; the bill respecting a 
military academy ; the establishment of a 
national seminary in the district of Colum- 
bia ; a bill to establish a system of naviga- 
tion; a bankrupt law ; internal improve- 
micnts ; and various other things. 

Recent accounts from New York state, 
that various acts of violence have been com- 
mitted on the persons and property of the 
citizens of the United States trading to the 
ports of Haytii—Several vessels bad been 
Seized, and their cargoes confiscated, on the 
alleged charge of smuggling. By the ex- 
press orders of Christophe, the Captain of 
one of the vessels was shot. The owners 
and merchants interested in these and the 
preceding captures, had addressed the Pre- 
sident on the subject, and it was expected 
that a spirited remonstrance would be forth- 


with dispatched to the Government of St 


Domingo. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The war in South America wears of late 
an aspect of added horror. The Spaniards 
and Patriots are fighting through an extent 
of country of more than a thousand leagues, 
with a degree of ferocity that would be in- 
credible, were it not attested by eye-witnes- 
ses of undoubted veracity. That revolution, 
which in 1810 was confined within the li- 
tits of a few provinces, is now become’ge- 
neral. How this contest will end, cannot 
yet be foreseen. The war will probably be 
jong; but success may eventually rest with 
those who are struggling for that liberty so 
justly dear to man. Nearly all the provin- 


ces north of the city of Mexico are in the 
power of the Patriots. The seat of the Go. 
vernment is at Sultepec. There is a con. 
gress, composed of the deputies from the 
provinces, and an executive power, which 
is vested in three persons. This congress 
has published a constitution ; the basis of 
which is—first, the right of the people to 
have representatives ; secondly, the liberty 
of conscience and the press ; thirdly, the 
equality of man in the eye of the law. This 
congress holds intercourse with North Ame- 
rica ; and Don Herreras is its deputy to the 
United States. The Port of Boguilla of 
Piedra, which the Patriots have fortified, is 
the channel of communication with North 
America ; aud from this port they receive 
all kinds of ammunition of war. The arm- 
ed Yorce of the Independents exceeds thirty 
thousand men; which, divided into smal! 
squadrons, succeeds at present in harassing 
at least the Royal army. After the defeat 
of General Morelos, the Independents took 
possession of the small town of St Lazar, in 
Mexico; but from thence they were soon 
repulsed. The plan of the campaign which 
they adopted was that of Guerillas, who ne- 
ver came to a decided battle. The Royal- 
ists are in possession of the South of Mexi- 
co ; and principally of the chief towns of the 
South. Their exact strength is not known ; 
but they received last year, from the Penin- 
sula, a reinforcement of nearly three thou- 
sand troops of the line. From the province 
of Choco, in the Gulf of Darien, as far as 
Quito, the country is in a complete state of 
insurrection ; and this republic is likewise 
composed of a congress and of an executive 
power, which resides at Santa Fe de, Bo- 
gota, and is formed on a basis similar to 
that of the congress of Mexico. Their arm- 
ed force is divided into two great bodies, and 
several smaller ones: the whole may Col- 
sist of twenty thousand men. Gen. Cabal 
commands the army in the South; and last 
year, he defeated the Royalists of Popayan, 
and advanced to Quito ; but what has beci! 
their later success, is not yet known. Ge- 
neral Urdaneta commands the army in the 
North, and opposed the division of the 
Royalist army, which, under the direction 
of Calzados, invaded the province of Pam- 
peluna. General Morillo having taken pos- 
session of Carthagena, made three @ivisions 
of his army, that he might attack the three 
points leading to Santa Ve de Bogota. on 
divisions which attacked the right and left 
points were repulsed at Ocana and Reme- 
dios ; the central division advanced as fat 66 
San Bartolome, on the River Magéslen 
The last operations of the army we are ” 
strangers to; but it is known, that the Go 
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negociation with General Morillo. The 
Spaniards, in their march, massacred fifteen 
hundred persons in the town of Cimiti, 
where one of their detachments had _ been 
previously destroyed. A great number of 
Patriots at Carthagena were shot like trai- 
tors; and, on the 2d of August, nine En- 
glishmen, who had been taken prisoners in 
the ships that were bringing provisions du- 
ring the siege, were likewise shot. Gene- 
ral Bolivar, who made himself well known 
by the invasion of Venezuela in 1813, form- 
ed an expedition at Port-au-Prince, of three 
thousand men, composed of the emigrants 
from Carthagena and Venezuela, and well 
supplied with ammunition, and five thou- 
sand muskets. They embarked from St 
Domingo the beginning of March, and land- 
ed at Cumana the 2Ist. This province, as 
well as Barcelona, Barinas, and the isle of 
Marguerita, being still in possession of the 
Patriots, it is probable that the issue will 
be favourable. Peru is in the power of the 
Spaniards ; except some provinces of Upper 
Peru, which are in a state of insurrection. 
But we have no certain intelligence of what 
is passing; because the Royalists conceal 
whatever may happen unfavourable to their 
cause 3; and the Patriots are cut off from all 
communication with the provinces of Rio 
de Ja Plata. Paraguay is independent; and 
not being at present opposed by any inimi- 
cal power, the Government is wholly occu- 
pied in preparing for defence in case of an 
attack. Chili is possessed by the Royalists. 
The eastern part of the provinces of La 
Plata is under the dominion of Artigas ; 
who has not only shaken off the yoke of the 
Spanish Government, but has likewise se- 
parated himself from that of Buenos Ayres. 
The provinces of La Plata west of the river, 
as far as Potosi, are subject to the President 
or head of the Buenos Ayres Government. 
The army of Buenos Ayres is divided into 
three bodies : one, commanded by General 
St Martin, is opposed by the Royalists in 
Chili; another division, commanded by 
Rondo, was defeated at Sipe-Sipe, the 3lst 
of last December, but expected to receive 
reinforcements in January, to enable them 
to oppose the progress of General Pezuela ; 
and the third is at Buenos Ayres. The 
Portuguese are encamped at Rio Grande ; 
and it is feared that Artigas will be attack- 
ed by them, if this part of the country has 
been ceded by the Spanish Government to 
the Portuguese, as is at present supposed. 
BARBARY POWERS. 
MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS IN AT RICA. 


Admiral Lord Exmouth recently sailed 
with a squadron from Malta, for the Afri- 
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can coast, where he succeeded in concluding 
treaties of peace with the states of Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, in which these powers 
agreed, for a stipulated ransom, to liberate 
a number of Christians which they held in 
captivity. These treaties, however, have 
not been long binding on the pirates. Ac- 
cording to a letter from Malta of the 18th 
May, the Bey of Tunis lost his head for li- 
berating the Christian slaves; and in ab- 
sence of the British fleet, they equipped 
their frigates to commence their usual de- 
predations—one English vessel is said to 
have been taken, and the crew murdered. 
To this we have to add intelligence still 
more painful to relate: it would appear 
from the following letter, that a number of 
Christians have been massacred at Bona, 2 
port town in Africa, in the Mediterranean, 
200 miles east of Algiers. About 700 ma- 
riners, belonging to the crews of the coral 
fishing-boats, under English and French co- 
jours, landed on Ascension-day, to go to 
church, when a great number of armed 
Turks and Bedouins broke into the church, 
and proceeded to kill all within it. 

A letter from Marseilles, dated June 13, 
confirms the accounts of these horrid deeds. 
** All the foreigners employed at Bona in 
the coral fishery were massacred on coming 
from mass. The English Consul was as- 
sassinated, and all the houses of the Franks 
pillaged and destroyed, About 60 wound- 
ed escaped in their boats, and have arrived 
at Cagliari. From them we have learned 
the details of this horrible massacre. The 
number of killed is about 300. This news 
is authentic. It was communicated, under 
the sanction of an oath, to the Office of 
Health, by the persons arrived in a boat at, 
Cagliari.—It is known that the cause of this 
insurrection was the discontent occasioned 
by the treaties lately concluded by Lord 
Exmouth with Algiers. It is to be hoped, 
for the honour and safety of the Europeans, 
that such crimes will be avenged in a strik- 
ing manner.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr P. C. Tupper, 
British Consul for Catalonia, dated at Mad- 
rid, May 29. 


** On the 16th May an English brig load- 
ing at Oran was seized by the Moors, and 
the Captain and crew, with the English 
Vice-Consul, sent prisoners to Algiers. On 
the 17th or 18th, two Gibraltar vessels ar- 
rived at or near Oran, and shared the same 
fate. The Spaniards, informed the same 
thing was likely to happen to them, imme- 
diately left the place, to the number of ele- 
ven vessels, leaving all their property be- 
hind them; and the Captains also report it 
was given out at Oran that the measures 

had 
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had been adopted in consequence of orders 
received from Algiers. From the abore in- 
telligence it is the general opinion in this 
city that the Algerines are cruising against 
our vessels ; all which particulars I have im- 
mediately communicated to all my Vice- 
Consuls on the coast. 
** Iam, truly, your obedient, 
humble servant, 
P. C. TUPPER, 
** His Britannic Majesty’s Consul Ge- 
nerai at Barcelona, and for the Pro- 
vince of Catalonia, and Agent for 
Lloyd's. 
** To Mr John Bennet, Junior.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr E, Hump. 
ries, master of the shin Harmony, dated Bar- 
celona, June 8. 

** By last post I wrote you to say, that 
we were detained on a supposition that we 
were going to have a war with the Barbary 
Powers; I am happy to inform you, our 
Consul here received a letter yesterday from 
the Consul at Alicant, informing him, that 
a vessel had arrived there with wheat from 
Oran, bringing letters and advices that the 
Consul and the two vessels were liberated, 
the affair all settled, navigation safe and free. 
I shail sail this evenipg or to-morrow for 
Salee.” 

These transactions, it is expected, will call 
forth the serious attention of the powers of 
Europe, and it is likely the project which 
we formerly noticed, of our countryman Sir 
Sidney Smith, for extirpating these hordes 
of barbarians, whom no civil treaties can 
bind, will meet with their countenance 
and support. An article on this subject has 
lately appeared in a Paris paper, wherein 
itis stated, that at the suggestion of the 
Pope, the European powers are about to es- 
tablish a Christian kingdom on the shores of 
Africa, and to expel the pirates. The Prince 
Noyal of Etruria is named as the new So- 
vereign, 


SWEDEN. 


From various eircumstances, related both 
in the Paris journals and in private letters 
‘rom that city, it appears that a bad spirit 
exists be.ween the courts of the Thuilleries 
and of Stockholm. The friends of Bona- 
partie, who hate the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den tor having deserted their cause, lose no 
opportunity of contrasting his situation with 
that of the Bourbons, when the question of 
jegitimacy is started; and the Bourbons 
themselves, it is supposed, bear no good 
will to the Crown Prince, both on account 
of his illegitimacy, and of attempts he is said 
to have made two years ago to become the 
successor of Bonaparte on the throne of 


Affairs. 


France. Count Lagerbicike, ambassador 
from Sweden to France, has been in Paris 
for a year past, living as a private indivi- 
dual, not, being received at Court, and is 
now preparing to return to Sweden. 


GERMANY. 


An arrangement is said to have been con- 
cluded between Eugene Beauharnois and 
the Pope, by which the former receives his 
territories in the Papal dominions, on pay- 
ing a landemium of 150,000 franks on an- 
nual cannon of 20,000. The yearly reve- 
nue is estimated at 850,000 franks, and the 
capital value at five per cent. at 17 millions 
of franks. The Pope reserves to himself, 
for nine years, the right of redemption on 
payment of this capital. Austria will also 
make an arrangement with Prince Eugene, 
on account of his domains in Lombardy, 
and will purchase them back. If to those 
be added the indemnity which he expects 
from Nuples, he will certainly be one of the 
richest individuals in Europe.—The peace 
establishment of the Austrian army is esti- 
mated at 250,000 men, but may be encrea- 
sed to 700,000, 

The differences subsisting between thie 
Sovereigns and the Princes of Germany, arc 
not, according to accounts, in a train of be- 
ing speedily adjusted. These differences 
chiefly prevail in the kingdom of Wurtem- 
burg and the Grand Duchy of Baden. The 
Kiug of Wurtemburg has lately issued « 
note, in which he remonstrates against the 
meetings and associations of his subjects 01 
political matters, and of their having re- 
course to foreign Courts, in defiance of theit 
obligations as subjects. ‘THe Prince of Wiel- 
burgh, on the other hand, has presented @ 
counter note, defending the cause of the 
Princes and Counts of the empire, and in- 
sists, by the act of Congress and the treaty 
of Paris, their right of voting in the Ger- 
manic diets and assemblics, as well as on 
their personal privileges. | 

The Emperor of Germany bas resolved 
to withdraw gradually the paper currency 
in circulation ; and it is said, the new pa 
tent of finances, granted for the purpose ol 
restoring the circulation of has give! 
vniversal satisfaction. ‘Fhe eourse of ¢X- 
change, in consequence of these measuresy 
which, even now, are not fully appreciated, 
has been noted as high as 3093 and 299, 
upon Augsburg at two months; and there 
is no doubt of its improving considerably ™ 
the course of this month, particularly = 
the operations of the national bank sade 
commenced, by which means the prices P 
commodities will be reduced to a more Te4 
sonable rate. ITALY 
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ITALY. 

A strong feeling of disappointment and 
tndignation pervades Italy, excited by the 
conduct of the restored governments. At 
Venice, placards are found posted up every 
morbing, Containing invitations to resist- 
ance ; and there also a number of agitators 
have been arrested, and the reign of terror 
established. At this latter place, fresh pro- 
hibitions have been issued against the meet- 
ings of persons under prescribed denomina- 
tions, such as Philadelphi, Free Italians, 
Scotch, Friends of Union, &c. The police 
has been ordered to redouble its vigilance, 
and to seize, wherever they may be found, 
those symbols which serve for a rallying 
point in the ceremonies or meetings of those 
Societies. ‘lhe Freemasons are strictly 
watched as wei! as the others. 


FRANCE, 


The intelligence from this quarter does 
not furnish much of interest. The French 
governinent appears to have succeeded in 
putting down, for the present, the appear- 
ances of rebellion which had been manifest- 
ed at Grenoble and Lyons. Didier, the 
chief of the insurrection, has been tried, and 
was executed on the 8th iastant. ‘Ihe pro- 
ceedings against the adherents of Bonaparte 
seems to suffer no relaxation. Mareschal 
de Camp Gruyer has been condemned to 
death by the Council of War, sitting at 
Strasburgh ; and the Second Council of War 
have commenced proceedings against Gene- 
ral Grouchy for contumacy. General Bon- 
naire and his Aide-de-Camp Mietten, have 
been tried for shooting Colonel Gordon at 
Conde, while bearer of a flag of truce to the 
garrison. ‘The former was condemned to 
banishment, and the latter to be executed. 
A General Chartrand has been condemned 
by a military tribunal,~and shot at Lisle, 
for assisting Bonaparte when he landed 
from Elba. 

A law lately passed in France, banishes 
from the country the relations of Bonaparte ; 
and we are told that™“he wife of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden is included in this num- 
ber. 

On the 3d instant, being the day of Pente- 
cost, no newspapers were allowed to be pub- 
lished in Paris. The Court seems to be in- 
creasing in its attachment to all those su- 
perstitious observances which are so ill cal- 
culated to the spirit of the present times, as 
well as to the genius of the French people. 

The fresh disorders of which Nismes has 
been the scene, and which commenced on 
the oth of May, by the outrages committed 
at the celebration of a Protestant marriage, 
are suid to have lasted, with more or less 
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violence, down to the 14th, when they were 
put an end to by the arrival of a consider- 
able military force. M. de Trinquelaguce, 
one of the representatives of Nismes at the 
Chamber of Deputies, and under Secretary 
of State for the Ministry of Justice, on be- 
ing applied to lately by a Protestant for re- 
dress, in a most atrocious case, observed, 
that the difference of religion must be a 
source of disorder in any tute; and that 
until there were unity of religion in France, 
there would be no stability in Government, 
‘* We must convert you,” said he, ** or you 
will convert us.” ; 


PORTUGAL. 


By the arrival of his Majesty’s ship In- 
defatigable at Spithead, from the Brazils, 
accounts are received of the death of the 
Queen of Portugal. Her Majesty had long 
laboured under a melanchely kind of men- 
tal derangement. She was born Decem- 
-ber 17, 1734;—married, June 6, 1760, to 
the late King, her uncle, Pedro the Third ; 
who died, May 25, 1806; by whom she 
had issue, John Maria Joseph Lewis, Prince 
of Brazil (declared Regent of Portugal on 
account of his mother’s indisposition, now 
King,) born May 13, 1767; married to 
Charlotte Joaquina, Infanta of Spain, born - 
April 5, 1775; by whom he has issue, An- 
tonio, Prince of Beira, born August 12, 
1798; Prince Michael, born Oct. 26, 1802; 
and four caughters. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
RIOTS IN ENGLAND. 


It is with pain we are compelled to record 
many instances of disorder and riot, which 
took place in several counties of England a- 
bout the latter end of last month. ‘These 
outrages were principally committed in the 
counties of Norfolk,e Suffolk, Huntingdon, 
and Cambridge. ‘The rioters began by the 
breaking of threshing machines, the destruc. 
tions of barns and cors-stacks, and by ma- 
licious fire-raising. ‘The avowed objects of 
these misguided people were the raising of 
their wages, and the reduction of the price 
of corn and butcher meat: they fixed a 
maximuin for both; the lowest prices of 
wheat was to be half-a-crown a-bushe! ; ind 
prime joints of beef 4d. a-pound. Mr Wil- 
let, a butcher at Brandon, was singled out 
as the object of their ill-will; a gentleman 
of the same name in that town, but a bank- 
er, Was in Canger of sharing in the fate oi 
his namesake: he, with a laudable zeal, re- 
moustrated on the dangerous consequences 

f their conduct ; and having at last satisfied 
the 
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the mob, that their demands, for a fortnight, 
should be complied with, the malcontents 
separated with three cheers, and though he 
declined, they wished to chair him. The 
tranquillity thus restored was of short du- 
ration: for on the following day, the dis- 
turbance broke out in encreased violence 
and numbers, there being about 1500 per- 
sons, who divided themselves into parties, 
to commence their work of destruction. 
Many houses at Brandon. were destroyed, 
and Mr Willet’s was levelled to the ground. 
Another party proceeded to the village of 
Halesworth, for the like purpose, while a 
third directed their course towards Ely, 
where a fire was seen at night, supposed to 
be their diabolical work begun. The rioters 
were armed with long heavy sticks, the 
ends of which, to the extent of several in- 
ches, were studded with short iron pikes, 
sharp at the sides and points. Their flag 
was inscribed, ** Bread or Blood !” and they 
ihreatened to march to London. 

At Norwich, there was exhibited a simi- 
lar disposition to riot and outrage. The 
lamps in the streets, and many windows 
were broken; and having broken into the 
mills, a large quantity of flour was thrown 


into the river. The military were called in to | 


the aid of the magistrates ; a few of the more 
obstinate were secured, but some of the sol- 
diers also received wounds from stones, &c. 

Serious disturbances broke out about the 
same time in the Isle of Ely. A numerous 
body of armed fen-men attacked the house 
of the Rev. Mr Vachel, a magistrate resi- 
dent at Little Newport, which they destroy- 
cd, after despoiling it of its most valuable 
property. They brutally turned Mrs Va- 
chel and her daughters out of the house, to 
seek an asylum, at twelve o'clock at night. 
Measures were immediately taken by Lord 
Sidmouta for the suppression of these alarm- 
ing excesses ; and the military within twen- 
ty miles of Newport were ordered to march, 
with all possible expedition, to that place. 
The main body of the insurgents were at- 
tacked (after the riot act had been read with- 
out effect,) and completely routed. —Sir 
Henry B. Dudley and the Rev. H. Law, 
two Magistrates of the island, arriving with 
Captain Wortham’s troop of yeomanry, and 
learning that the rioters had determined to 
set fre to Little-port that night, and the 
town of Ely on the night following, called 
out the small detachment of the Ist dra- 
goons, consisting of eighteen men, com- 
manded by Captain Methuen, and sending 
twenty-four of. the disbanded militia, who 
were armed from the county depot by Lieu- 
_ tenant Woolert, pushed on to Little-port, 

where, taking the insurgefits by surprise, 
their defeat was speedy and complete. The 
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rioters soon began to fire upon the Magis. 
trates and the troops, from barricaded hou. 
ses near the river, when the latter were or- 
dered to fire into them. The conflict, 
though short, was sharp. The insurgents 
soon began to fly from every part of the 
town over the Fens, and were pursued in 
every direction : only two of the rioters were 
killed (one of them a chief) and a few 
wounded—104 were taken prisoners; for- 
tunately the soldiery had only two or three 
slightly wounded. The inhabitants of the 
country now began to stir in their own de- 
fence, and accompanied parties of the mili- 
tary to scour.the district, and in consequence 
great quantities of wild-fowl swivels, and 
other guns, pikes, &c. were brought in. 

By the prompt measures tlius adopted, 
the disturbances were soon put an end to, 
and tranquillity restored. The appoint- 
ment of special commissions svon followed 
for the trial of the rioters. The assizes 
closed at Ely on the 22d instant, when 28 
of these misguided people had been found 
guilty, and five of the most guilty were left 
for execution. The remainder of those in 
confinement were liberated, on entering in- 
to small securities for keeping the peace, 
the Learned Judge stating, that it was hoped 
the example which was about to be made 
of their companions, would be sufficient to 
convince ail concerned, that the laws of the 
country would not be trampled on, nor its 
tranquillity disturbed with impunity to the 
offenders. 

EMIGRATIONS. 

The distresses of the times, from the ge- 
neral stagnation of commerce, and the 
weight of taxation in this country oceasios- 
ed by the expences of the long war, latcly 
brought to a sucecssfal conclusion, has in 
duced numbers of labourers and artisans to 
try their fortunes across the Atlantic. Many 
families of small fortunes have also left the 
country, with the hope of living cheaper on 
the Continent. To such a height has the 
rage for emigration arisen, that it seems to 
be viewed with considerable alarm ; and it 
has been suggested to bring in a bi!] in Par- 
liament for taxing the property of subjects 
thus leaving the country to spend their in- 
comes in foreign places. ‘* The door of the 
French Ministef (says a London paper.) Pay. 
the street in which he lives, is crowded with 
persons applying for passports. Thousands 
have been issued; and those not to neccy 
persons, but to families of large fortunes— 
to landed proprietors—to fund-bolders—' 
manufacturers and artisans of eminence 
and to men at the head of establishment’. 
who are seriously contemplating the remo- 
val of their arts and their machines to plé- 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE General Assembly of the Church of 

Scotland met at Edinburgh on the 16th 
of May. In the forenoon of that day, the 
Right Honourable Francis Lord Napier, as 
his Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner, 
held a levee in the Merchant’s Hall, and at 
12 o’clock, attended by a number of Noble- 
men and Gentlemen, naval and military of- 
ficers, &c. walked in procession to the High 
Church, where a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr Lewis, minister of Drainie, 
from Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7. His Grace then 
proceeded to the Church-Aisle, where the 
Assembly was opened with the usual forms, 
and the Rev. Dr John Cook, Professor of 
Divinity in St Mary’s College St Andrews, 
was elected moderator. 

Dr Lewis Gordon, after a speech of some 
length, moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare an address to the Prince 
Regent, which was agreed to, and on Satur- 
day the committee produced their address, 
which was approved of, and was in the fol- 
lowing words. 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

** We his Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Ministers and Eiders of the 
Church of Scotland, met in our General As- 
sembly, beg leave to approach the Throne, 
to express our warm attachment to your 
Royal Highness’s person and Government, 
and our earnest desire to forward, by such 
means as lie within our sphere, the mea- 
sures adopted by your Royal Highness for 
the public good. 

** While we feel the most sincere sorrow 
for the continued indisposition of our belo- 
ved and venerable Sovereign, and earnestly 
beseech the Almighty to look upon him in 
mercy, we are thankful to the Supreme Dis- 
poser of all events, that He has given us, 
in your Royal Highness, a Prince so well 
fitted to conduct the Government, with the 
prudence, equity, and firmness which are 
necessary for maintaining the honour and 
the prosperity of the empire. 

** Since we last had an opportunity of 
laying the dutiful expression of our homage 
before the Throne, we reflect, with pro- 
found gratitude to Him whose kingdom ru- 
leth over all, on the signal favour which he 
hath manifested to our country and to Eu- 
rope, in shortening the calamities of war ; 


and we regard with admiration the vigour 
and promptitude with which your Royai 
Highness, in conjunction with the Allied 
Sovereigns, interposed to stop the career of 
the tyrant, who had again possessed himself 
of the Government of France, and brought 
Europe into the hazard of encountering 
those difficulties a second time, which had 
already been so severely and extensively 
experienced. We offer our most respectful 
congratulations to your Royal Highness on 
the pre-eminent skill and bravery displayed 
by his Majesty’s troops in the late short 
war—and on the fortunate and brilliant re- 
sults in which it has terminated. In the 
Sanguinary conflict, which closed the con- 
test, the high talents of the British Gene- 
ral, and the invincible courage and perse- 
verance of the army under his command, 
by one vast effurt, have raised the character 
of British soldiers to the highest pre-emi- 
nence—crushed the power of the tyrant— 
annihilated his hopes—obliged him to abdi- 
cate the throne, and finally compelled him 
to an unconditional surrender. We trust 
that the situation in which he ® now pla- 
ced will render it impossible for him again 
to disturb the repose of the world. 

‘** As servants of the Prince of Peace, we 
gladly indulge the hope, that the pacilica- 
tion which hag been concluded will secure 
to the exhaustcd nations of Europe a long 
respite from the hc rrors and burdens of war ; 
and that that people, whose turbulence has 
so long proved the scourge of the civilized 
world, experiencing the advantages of or- 
der and tranquillity, will acquire a desire of 
cultivating the habits and virtues of peace, 
and of promoting that general improve- 
ment of human society, which peace and 
industry and regular government are calcu- 
lated to advance. 

** We humbly beg leave to lay before 
your Royal Highness the dutiful expression 
of our bigh satisfaction, on account of that 
domestic event which has proved so gratify- 
ing to the British nation—the marriage of 
your august daugbter, the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, with his Serene Highness Leopold 
George Frederick, Duke of Saxe, and Prince 
of Cobourg of Saaifeld. We congratulate 
your Royal Highness on this auspicious 
union, and we trust it will prove a public 
blessing, by increasing U¢ prospect, which, 
in the good Providence of God, we enjoy, 

of 
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of having transmitted to iatest times the 
advantages which this favoured nation has 
derived from the mild and paternal govern- 
sment of the jilustrious House of Brunswick. 
“© That Almighty God, by whom Kings 
reign, may support, console, and relieve our 
venerable Sovereign, and bless her Majesty 
the Queen—that He may pour down his 
choicest blessings ot your Royal Highness, 
and prosper vour Government—that he 
may bless the Princess of Wales and ali the 
Koval Farmiiwve-and that Princes of your 
Royal Highness’s House may, to latest po- 
cterity, sway the sceptre over this realm, 
ere the fervent prayers of, may it please 
vour Royal Highness, hig Majesty’s most 
faithful, most obedient, and most loyal sub- 
jects, the Ministers and Elders of this Na- 
tional Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
** Signed in our name, in our presence, 
and at our appointment, by 

Jounx Cook, Moderator. 

« Edinburgh, 18th May 1816.” 


Monday, May 20. 


The General Assembly called for the re- 
ports of the Committee for overtures, which 
were given ih and read. 

After reading all the overtures anent the 
union of offices, the Assembly agreed to 
hear Mr Alexander Small upon his dissent 
from the judgment of the Committee of over- 
tures, and refusing to transmit the over- 
ture from the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
of date 10th April 1816. After reasoning, 
a motion was made and seconded, to ap- 
prove the judgment of the Committee ; ano- 
ther motion was made and seconded, to re- 
verse the judgment of the Committee. And 
the vote being called for, it was agreed that 
the state of the vote should be, approve or 
reverse, and the roll being called, it was 
carried, by a majority, approve. And there- 
fore, the Géneral Assembly did, and here- 
by do dismiss the said overture, and agree 
to take up the consideration of the subject 
of the other overtures on the union of offi- 
ces on Wednesday. 


Tuesday, May 21. 


The Moderator stated to the Assembly, 
that he had received a letter from Robert 
Johnston, Esq. treasurer to the Waterloo 
fund, who had been authorised-by the Com- 
inission in August to receive the money ari- 
Sing from the collections appointed by them 
to be received through the bounds of the 
Church, in aid of the fund, and at the same 
tune he had received a statement of the cul. 
jections made by the different parishes, and 
the amount of the whole, which letter and 
statement being rea#f-and Jeid on the table, 
it was moved and tugnimonsly agreed to, 
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that the General Assembly do approve of 
the conduct of their Commission, in holding 
a special meeting, for the patriotic purpose 
of aiding the national sentiments inspired 
by the glorious and decisive, but sanguinary 
victory of Waterloo, in recommending a 
collection to be made in all the parishes of 
Scotland for the relief of the sufferers, and 
in directing the sums collected to be remit- 
ted to the treasurer of the Waterloo fund: 
that the General Assembly learn, with creat 
satisfaction, that the collections received by 
the said treasurer from the several parishes 
of Se. tland, amount to the sum of £. 15,756, 
7s. 24d.; that the General Assembly request 


the Moderator to write in. their name a let- 


ter to Mr Johnston, expressing the thanks 
of the Church of Scotland for his many ser- 
vices in this labour of love, the numberless 
attentions by which he facilitated the exer- 
tions of the Ministers of this Church in 
making and remitting the collections, and 
for the interesting communication which he 
has now made to the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly called for the pe- 
tition of Dr John Campbell, together with 
the memorial and petition from the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge to the 
General Assembly, referred to in the said 
petition, which were read. Upon a motion, 
the Assembly appointed a Committee of mi- 
nisters of the Church, the greatest part of 
whom are well acquainted with the Gaelic 
language, to take under their consideration 
the translation of the Scriptures into the 
Guelic language, which had now been com- 
pleted by the care and at the expence of 
the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge. The Committee were appointed to 
report to the Assembly on Saturday. 

The Assembly had transmitted to them 
a petition from Mr Thomas Munro, pre- 
sented to the parish of Kiltearn, against a 
sentence of the Synod of Ross. Parties 
having been heard, the Assembly decided, 
without coming to a vote, to reverse the 
sentence of the Synod of Ross, and to sus- 
tain the call of the Rev. Mr Thomas Munro 
to be minister of the parish of Kiltearn, 
Which was laid before the Presbytery 0! 
Dingwall, and find that.the mandate pro- 
duced on the 27th of March last, from 4 
number of persons, empowering Mr Alex- 
ander Taylor to take any legal steps which 
the circumstances might require, waS not 
entitled to any regard, inasmuch as Mr 
Taylor did not offer any relevant objections 
to Mr Munro: enjoin the Presbytery of 
Dingwall, at their next ordinary meeting. 
to take the necessary steps for settling Mr 
Munro minister of Kiltearn, and to proceed 
therein with all convenient speed, according 


to the rules of the Church, so as that his 


settle- 
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seltlement may be accomplished in such 
time, that the Presbytery may report their 
obedience to this injunction to the Cominis- 
sion in August, and the Commissien are 
empowered finally to decide in any appeal 
that may be brought before them relative 
to the settlement of the Presbytery of Kil- 
tearn. 


Wirednesday, May 22. 


The General Assembly proceeded to the 
consideration of the overtures respecting the 
enactment of Assembly 1814, anent the re- 
sidence of ministers, and the union of offi- 
ces in the persons of ministers. 

This interesting question gave rise toa 
long debate, of which the following is an 
abstract. 

The debate was opened by the Reverend 
Mr Yorkston, of Hoddam, who maintained, 
that the barrier act of 1697 had certainly 
been violated by the Assembly of 1814, the 
enactment of that year being clearly a new 
law, and not merely declaratory, as was al- 
ledged, of what was law formerly. He 
concluded by moving as follows :—** That 
the new enactments contained in the decla- 
ration of Assembly 1814, not having been 
transmitted to Presbyteries in the manner 
prescribed by act 9th, 1697, are not to be 
regarded as standing laws, and are not bind- 
ing upon this Church.” 

Rev. C. Anderson, of Closeburn, rose to 
second Mr Yorston’s motion. 

The Rev. Skene Keith maintained, that 
many of the most important laws of the 
Church had never been transmitted, 'parti- 
cularly the act of Assembly 1711, with re- 
spect to the qualifications of probationers. 

Dr George Cook, of Laurencekirk, was 
decidedly of opinion that the barrier act had 
not been vivlated in 1814 He concluded 
a long and admirable speech, through which 
we are sorry we cannot follow him, with 
moving, ** The General Assembly having 
deliberated on the overtures, praying that 
the enactment of the Assembly 1814, re- 
specting the residence of the clergy, and the 
union of offices in the clergymen, should 
be rescinded, as violating the barrier act, 
did, and hereby do declare, that the act of 
Assembly, commonly called the barrier act, 
is a law of essential importance to the ge- 
neral interests of the Church, and ought at 
all times to be acknowledged as of indis- 
pensable and permanent authority ; but the 
General Assembly, considering that the act 
of Assembly 1814, complained of in the 
overtures, does merely declare and enforce 
that which has been the established law of 
the Church ever since the Reformation ; 
that the said enactment, as declaratory of 
the existing law, is strictly constitutional, 

June 1816. 
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and in precise conformity to the principle 
and letter of the barrier act; and farther, 
considering that the enactment of 1814 was 
not merely sanctioned by the Assembly of 
that year, but was thereafter, on a discus- 
sion of the precise question of power alone, 
solemnly adjudged by the Assembly of 1815, 
to be within the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Assembly, and therefore the Assembly 
dismiss all the overtures.” 

Dr Nicol commenced by complimenting 
his friend, Dr Cook, on the information and 
ability which his speech displayed. The 
point under consideration lay within very 
narrow limits. It was agreed on all hands, 
that the barrier act of 1697, which provid- 
ed, that no new law of permanent obliga- 
tion should be made without consulting and 
obtaining the consent of a majority of Pres- 
byteries, was in complete for If so, then 
the question resolved itself ifto this—does 
the act 1814, complained of, contain in it 
any new enactments. If it does not, then 
we must admit it to be as it is styled, mere- 
ly declaratory of the existing law. If it 
does, then the Assembly has assumed to it- 
self an unconstitutional power in passing 
such an act without the consent of the 
Church, regularly obtained by a reference 
to Presbyteries. The act was inconsistent 
with itself. It professed to define and de- 
clare what is residence, and to be intended 
solely for preventing non-residence, whilst 
in truth, it ordered a clergyman to be libel- 
led and deposed, when it might happen that 
he had never been guilty of one single breach 
of the law enforcing residence, taken in its 
strictest interpretation, nor ever had occa- 
sion to be guilty of any such breach ; for, 
as the law stood upon the authority of this 
act, the clergymen of the Canongate and 
West Church, if they accepted of a Profes- 
sorship, were liable to be libelled for non-resi- 
dence. Let a law be proposed to Presbyte- 
ries, declaring the two offices in all sueh 
cases to be incompatible, and that any clergy- 
man so situated, who accepts and persists 
in holding them, shall be served with a libel 
—then a man will be libelled for non-resi- 
dence: the ground is too narrow—he may 
never have been guilty of the offence—but 
he will be libelled for the breach of an ex- 
plicit statute. Of all the evils whieh can be- 
fal us, one of the greatest would be to con- 
vert the General Assembly into a Jegislative 
body, and every attempt to assume that cha- 
racter ought to be watched with the greatest 
jealousy. Dr Nicol concluded by observing, 
that he differed very little from his Reve~ 
rend friend as to the object of this act, 
which they had both equally in view; his 
great objection was to the mode of obtain- 
ing it. As to the object itself, it was per- 
fectly 
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fectly known that an overture had origina- 
ted with him, and had been laid on the ta- 
ble of the Assembly two years ago, which, 
had it been adopted, would have effectually 
prevented any improper union of the two 
offices. 

Mr M‘Arthur, of Row, did not intend to 
trouble the House with any discussion re- 
specting the union of offices. Were he to 
enter upon that subject, he might dwell on 
the arbitrary and capricious limits prescrib- 
ed in the act 1814, to the honourable am- 
bition of certain clergymen. He might al 
so question the policy of the Church in vo- 
juntarily abndging her own influence, al- 
ready too much circumscribed ; in narrow- 
ing the field of science to her ministers, and 
in taking away from her expectants one 
powerful incitement to liberal and ornamen- 
tal acquirenggnt.—These, however, were 
subjects at ent of very subordinate im- 
portance. By far the most serious objection 
to the act of 1814 arose, not from its provi- 
sions, but from the manner of its enact- 
ment, being a flagrant infringement of the 
barrier law of 1697. 

John Campbell, Esq. of Carbrook, W. S. 
in an able manner endeavoured to illustrate 
the nature of a declaratory law, by instan- 
ces taken from the practice of the Court of 
Session. He was deci ) of opinion that 
the act of Assembly 1814 fell under this de- 
nomination. 

Lord Suceoth should vote for rescinding 
the act 1814, having been passed in an un- 
constitutional manner, but had no objection 
to concur in sending an overture on the sub- 
ject to the Presbyteries. 

The Rev. Dr Thomas Chalmers was a- 
gainst rescinding the act 1814. He consi- 
dered it a material point gained to have ob- 
tained that law. It was a vantage ground 
on which the Church now stood. They 
should pause before they gave it up. The 
framers of the law seemed to have had an 
ulterior object in view, namely, to do what 
he should wish to see done, union of offices 
declared to be unlawful in all cases. But 
the Church at that time was not in a state 
to be brought to such a measure. He hop- 
ed, however, it would at Jength be accom- 
plished. He said they should keep what 
they had now distinctly and clearly gained, 
and not allow it to be again involved in 
doubt, and all the mysticism of a legal 
phraseology.—-The Reverend Doctor then 
contended, that if it was necessary to pre- 
vent a country minister from holding a Pro- 

* fessorship on aecount of his having enough 
to do in discharging the duties of his office 
without it, a fortiori was it proper, to pre- 
vent such union in that of a town’s minis- 
ter ? They had a much more difficult task 
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to perform—generally a larger population 
under their charge, and these more requir. 
ing their attention. This topic was illus. 
trated by the speaker in a torrent of elo. 
quence which seemed to astonish the house, 
and which has, in the opinion of the best 
critics and judges, perhaps never been ex- 
ceeded. He contended, that there seemed 
to be no other way of preventing the dan- 
ger arising to the good order of society from 
the hostile attacks of an illiterate rabble, 
who were seen, in such crowds at certain 
hours, to issue from their, work-shops and 
manufactories, than by the kindly and un- 
wearied attention of their pastor among 
them. This would reclaim them, when the 
gibbet in all its terrors would have no effect. 
Who could view, without alarm, and at the 
same time the deepest regret, this neglected 
and dusty population, who scowled upon 
you as you passed, with outlandish stare, 
who had never spoken to a clergyman in 
their life, and were perfectly amazed when 
he began to put a few plain questions to 
them in the way of his official duty ? The 
orator contended, that nothing could be 
more an object for the attention of ali who 
wished well beth to religion and civil go- 
vernment, than these people. Give not, 
therefore, a town clergyman any thing else 
to do beyond his clerical duties; they will 
be enough—more than enough in most ca- 
ses. He wished that a petition should be 
presented to our enlightened and paternal 
Government, who, he had no doubt, would 
listen to it when they once knew the fact, 
(which at present they did not) to employ 
some other persons than clergymen to give 
certificates of moral character, certificates 
for the receiving of prize-money, of money 
granted to soldiers’ wives, and numberless 
things of this sort, which harassed a clergy- 
man, and cut up his time intolerably, which 
totally secularized him, and converted him 
from a dispenser of the bread of life into 2 
mere dispenser of human benefits. 

The Lord President said, the Rev. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, had appear- 
ed to him to take the only consistent view 
of the subject, when he proposed to abolish 
pluralities altogether. He complimented 
the speaker very highly on the ability and 
eloquence with which he had stated his 
views of the case; but he could not agree 
with bim in thinking that the enactment of 
1814 placed those who thought as he (Mr 
C.) did, on any vantage ground. He could 
show them, and he hoped to do it without 
any of that mysticism of language, which 
the Rev. Gentleman had thought proper - 
attribute to the profession to which he ae 
the honour to belong, that the act of 18! 


gave them no vantage ground at all ; oe 
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was by no means a remedy for the evil it 
proposed to cure, but left it just where it 
found it. ** Let us see, Sir,” exclaimed his 
Lordship, ** what this enactment says: If 
a country clergyman accept a Professorship, 
he is to be.served with a libel—for what ?— 
for such acceptance. No such thing—for 
non residence. But, Sir, will you condemn 
this man on this libel without proof? Cer- 
tainly not; the libel must be proven; it 
comes before the Presbytery, from them to 
the Synod, and from this to the Assembly, 
and this house will have to decide in every 
individual case that may occur just as be- 
fore.” The Hon. and Learned Judge illus- 
trated, in a most luminous, dignified, elo- 
quent, highly-amusing, and good-humoured 
manner, the danger of trusting all the legis- 
lative power of the Church to the General 
Assembly. He said the Church at large 
in her Presbyteries was a great body, wide- 
ly dispersed, and not easily influenced ; but 
the Assembly was comparatively a small 
body, and liable to be influenced. Our 
neighbouring Church, he believed, did not 
view it with a favourable eye, as being found- 
ed on that principle which they felt to con- 
stitute the most formidable opposition to 
themselves. Suppose at any time the Go- 
vernment should think of using influence to 
destroy the Church of Scotland, how would 
they go to work? Would they not be like- 
ly to attempt to influence the General As- 
sembly ? It might be thought a very desir- 
able thing for a great family to have digni- 
fied offices in the Church for some of the 
younger branches. The Reverend Doctor 
{Cook) had given the House, in a very able 
manner, the history of the constitution of 
the Church. It had once superintendants ; 
jit was once episcopal, and had Bishops. 
Might not a great family wish to have one 
of their sons made a superintendant! He 
himself (the President) had a large family, 
and not much to support them, most of 
them, however, of the wrong sex, (@ laugh) 
and would it not be a very convenient thing 
to have a superintendancy or a bishopric for 
one of his sons ? We regret our not being able 
to do any thing like justice to the Learned 
Judge’s admirable speech, which certainly 
electrified and amused the House in the 
highest degree. No man ever had posses- 
sion of it more completely than his Lord- 
ship during the whole time he was upon 
his legs. 

The Rev. Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, 
contended, that the barrier act was not in- 
fringed by the law of 1814, which was mere- 
ly declaratory. 

Mr Robert Bell, advocate, next spoke on 
the same skie. 

The Lord Justice Clerk stated, that the 
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enactment of 1814 bore, on the very face 
of it, the character of a new law. He was 
distinctly of opinion, that the barrier law 
had been infringed, for by no possible in- 
genuity could his resolution of 1814 be 
construed into a mere declaratory act. 

Mr Moncrieff, advocate, stated at great 
length those views of the act 1814 itself, 
and of the barrier act 1697, which led him 
to a conclusion directly the reverse of that 
taken by the Lord Justice Clerk. 

Principal Hill said, the Learned Judge 
had completely convinced him that the 
enactment of 1814 was clearly a new law, 
and so could not constitutionally become a 
standing statute of the Church, without be- 
ing transmitted to the Pregbyteries, and ob- 
taining their approbation. 

A vote was now loudly called for; but 
Mr Murray of Henderland insisted on be- 
ing heard, and concluded this long, anima- 
ted, but temperate and extremely interest- 
ing debate, with a very able speech, in his 
usual style of eloquence. He was of opi- 
nion, that there was no necessity for con- 
sulting the Presbyteries, as the enactment 
1814 was nothing more than an explanation 
and enforcement of the former laws of the 
Church. | 

The roll being now called, and the votes 
marked, it carried in favour of consulting 
the Presbyteries, by a majority of 118 to 94. 


Friday, May 24. 


The report of a Committee on the over- 
tures anent the assessed taxes, was produ- 
ced and read, as follows:—** The Commit- 
tee appointed to consider the overtures from 
the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, and the 
Presbytery of Lochmaben, respecting the 
levying the assessed taxes from the minis- 
ters of this Church, report that, in their 
opinion, it is, at present, inexpedient that 
the General Assembly shall take any steps 
in this business.”—The General Assembly 
having approved of the report of the Com- 
mittee, Dr Nicol moved, that the cordial 
thanks of the Assembly should be given to 
the Lord Advoeate of Scotland and the So- 
licitor-General, for their friendly and con- 
tinued exertions in this business, in behalf 
of the Church, which was unanimously a- 
greed to. 

‘The Assembly had transmitted to them, 
from their Committee of Bills, the petition 
of Dr Malcolm, preacher of the gospel at 
Maderty, against a sentence of the Synod 
of Perth and Stirling, of date 16th April, 
last, affirming a sentence of the Presbytery 
of Auchterarder, finding the libel against 
him relevant, and appointing the same,to 
go to proof. Parties being called, Dr Mal-+ 


colm appeared for himself, with Francis Jef- 
frey 
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frey, and Henry Cockburn, Esqrs. advo- 
eates, as his Counsel. For the Synod of 
Perth and Stirling, Mr Kennedy, Mr Da. 
vidson, and Mr Liston, members of that 
Synod ; and for the Presbytery of Auchter- 
arder, Mr Gibson, Mr Graham, and Mr 
Clerk, members of that Presbytery. The 
extract of the proceedings of the Synod and 
Presbytery being read, and parties fully heard, 
the Assembly unanimously agreed to sustain 
the appeal, and to reverse the sentences of 
the Synod of Perth and Stirling, and of the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder :—Find that the 
procedure of the Presbytery have in some 
instances been irregular, dismiss the libel, 
inasmuch as it does not appear that a list 
of witnesses had been regularly served up- 
on Dr Malcolm, and remit the affair to the 
Presbytery, to proceed in it de novo, if they 
shall see cause. 


Saturday, May 25. 


The report from the Trustees of the Wi- 
dows’ Fund was presented, and ordered to 
lie on the table till Monday. Upon a mo- 
tion, the thanks of the Assembly were gi- 
ven from the chair to the Rev. Sir Henry 
Moncrieff, collector of said fund, for all his 
services to the Church of Scotland, and par- 
ticularly for the ability, prudence, and ten- 
derness with which he continued to dis- 
eharge the duties of his office. 

The overture relative to the union of of- 
fices was read.—-After a few amendments 
were made to it, the Assembly agreed, 
without coming to a vote, to transmit said 
overture to Presbyterics, for their opinion 
thereon, but in the mean time convert the 
same into an interim act; they also require 
their clerks to have this overture printed, 
and copies thereof transmitted to the Mo- 
cerators of all the Presbyteries of the Church, 
at same time enjoining every Presbytery to 
take said overture into their consideration 
at their first meeting after receipt thereof, 
and to report thereon to next General As- 
sembly.--The tenor of said overture as now 
amended, is as follows— 

‘* Whereas apprehensions have been ge- 
nerally entertained that the permission gi- 
ven, ina few recent instances, to clergy- 
men holding a Professorship in an Univer- 
sity to hold at same time a parochial charge 
in the country, may introduce abuses hurt- 
ful to the interests of religion and literature 
-—the General Assembly, conceiving that it 
is their duty to watch over both those in- 
terests, and feeling a becoming solicitude to 
‘Maintain inviolate the residence of ministers 
in their respective parishes, which the fun- 
damental laws of this Church require, and 
by which the people of Scotland enjoy in 
full measure tue comfort and edification of 
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2 gospel ministry, direct all the Prestyte- 
ries of this Church to employ the means 
competent for them, in order to prevent the 
same person from holding at the same time 
a Professorship in an University and a pa- 
rochial charge which is not situated in the 
city which is the seat of that University, or 
in the suburbs thereof :—and that this di- 
rection may be uniformly carried into effect, 
the General Assembly de, with consent of 
amajority of the Presbyteries of this Church, 
enact and ordain, that if a Professor in an 
University be hereafter presented to a paro- 
chial charge which is not situated in the city 
that is the seat of that University, or in the 
suburbs thereof, he shall within nine months 
after his being admitted to the said charge, 
resign his Professorship, and at the next or- 
dinary meeting of Presbytery thereafter shall 
produce to the Presbytery a certificate that 
his resignation has been accepted ; and if he 
shall fail to do so, the Presbytery shall re- 
fuse to sustain his presentation, or to admit 
him to the parish to which he has been pre- 
sented: and that if the minister of a parish 
which is not situated in the city that is the 
seat of an University, or the suburbs there- 
of, be hereafter presented or elected to a 
Professorship in any University, he shall, 
at the first ordinary meeting of Presbytery, 
which shall take place after the lapse of six 
months from the date of his induction into 
the Professorship, resign into the hands of 
the Presbytery his parochial charge ; and in 
the event of his refusing to do so, the Ge- 
neral Assembly, with the like consent of the 
Presbyteries of this Church, ordain the Pres- 
bytery of the bounds to serve him, in his 
character of a parish minister, with a libe! 
for the breach of this statute, and to pro- 
ceed therein according to the rules of the 
Church : and it is provided that ministers of 
chapels of ease shall, in all respects, be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, in the 
same manner as parochial ministers ; and it 
is farther provided, that the old and new 
towns of Aberdeen shall be held as forming 
one city ; so far as respects the provisions of 
this overture.” 

In obedience to the orders of the Assem- 
bly, at their last sederunt, their thanks were 


given from the chair to the Lord Advocate 


and Solicitor-General. 

The report of the Committee on the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Gaelic lan- 
guage, was read, when the Assembly ap- 
proved of the same, and formed the Com- 
mittee into a standing one, for the purpose 
of carrying the orders of the Assembly into 
execution. 

Monday, May 27. 

After some routine business, his Grace 

the Commissioner made an elegant speech 
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from the Throne, and dissolved the Assem- 
bly in the name of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, on behalf of his Majesty. 
The Moderator then dissolved the Assem- 
bly in the usual form. 

The next General Assembly will meet on 
Thursday the 22d May 1817. 

By the appointment of the Assembly, the 
following gentlemen preached before his 
Grace the Commissioner, viz.—Sunday the 
19th, Mr Hill of Colmonel, in the forenoon, 
and Mr Smith of Borthwick, in the after- 
noon; and onthe 26th, Dr Chalmers of 
Glasgow, in the forenoon, and Mr Robert~ 
son of Gask, in the afternoon. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


On the 14th May the Rev. Jobn Aber- 
nethey was admitted minister of the church 
and parish of Belton, Presbytery of Had- 
dington, vacant by the translation of the 
Rev, Dr Stewart to Erskine. 

Mrs Ramsay of Barnton has presented the 
Rev. George Muirhead to the church and 
parish of Cramond, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Mr Bonar. . 

The Hon. Mr and Mrs Drummond Bur- 
rell have presented the Rey. William Laing 
to the church and parish of Crieff, Presby- 
tery of Auchterarder, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Alexander M‘Intyre. 

The Duke and Duchess of Portland have 
presented the Rev. Robert Stirling to the 
second charge of the church} and parish of 
Kilmarnock, vacant by the translation of the 
Rev. Dr M‘Leod to Dundonald. 

The Relief congregation, forming in Ayr, 
have given an unanimous call to the Reve- 


rend John Nichol, of Glasgow, to be their 


minister. 


(From the London Gazette.) 


May 14. The Honour of Knightood con- 
ferred on the following gentlemen— 

Charles Abbott, Esq. one of the Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench. 

George Sowley Holroyd, Esq. one of the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench. 

James Alian Park, Esq. one of the Jud- 
ges of the Court of Common Pleas, 

James Burrough, Esq. one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Philip Keating Roche, Esq. Licutenant- 
Colonel in the British army, &c. 

William Parker Carroi, Esq. Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the British army, &c. 

Captain Edward Wiiliam Campbell Rich. 
Owen. 

-— Rear Admiral Sir P. C. Durham in- 
vested with the ensigns of Knight Com- 


mander of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath. 

18. Lord Fitzroy Somerset to be Secre- 
tary of Embassy to the Court of France. 

20. Francis Pickmore, Ksq. Vice Admiral 
of the White, to be Governor and Comman- 
der in Chief of the island of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies. 

— The Right Reverend Robert Stanser, 
D. D. to be Bishop of the see of Nova Sco- 
tia, in America, in the room of the Right 
Reverend Charles Inglis, D. D. late Bishop 
thereof, deceased. 

May 21. James Craufurd Macleod, Esq. 
to be Conservator of the Privileges of his 
Majesty’s Royal Boroughs in Scotland, at 
Campvere, &c. 

23. The Earl of Clancarty, G. C. B. to be 
his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the King of the Uni- 
ted Netherlands, 

28. Mr Thomas Stooks to be his Majes- 
ty’s Consul at Gibraltar. 

June 8. The Right Hon. Edward Thorn- 
ton sworn of his Majesty’s most Honour- 
Council. 

War-Ofice, May 24. His Royal High. 
ness the Prince Regent has been pleased, ia 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
to appoint General his Highness William 
Frederick Duke of Gloucester, K. G. and 
G. C. B. to be a Field-Marshal in the ar- 
my ; the commission dated May 24, 1816. 

Also, to appoint General his Serene Highe 
ness Leopold George Frederick Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg of Saalfeld, K. G. and G. C. B. 
to be a Field-Marshal in the army ; the 
commission dated May 24, I316. 


BIRTHS. 


April 12. At Ancrum House, Roxburgh- 
shire, the Lady of Sir Alexander Don, M. P. 
of Newton, Don, a son. 

14. At London, Lady Katharine Halkett, 
a son. 


15. At Penicuik House, the Lady of Sir | 


G,. Clerk, Bart. M. P. a son. 

16. At Meadow House, the Lady of 
John Swinton, Exq. of Broadmeadows, a son. 

17. At Erskine House, the Lady Blan- 
tyre, a daughter. 

22. Ai Haddington, Mrs Henry David- 
son, a son. 

24, Mrs Gordon of Aitkenhead, a daugh- 
ter. 

30. At Camnethan House, Mrs Lockhart 
of Castlehill, a daughter. 


2. At Avoch House, the Lady of Sir | 


Alex. Mackenzie of Avoch, a daughter. 
13. Lady Frances Buchanan Riddell, 
daughter. 


May 26. 
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May 26. At Monreith, the Lady of Sir 
William Maxwell, of Monreith, Bart. a 
daughter. 

June 4, Lady Frances Cole, the Lady of 
Gen. Sir Lowrey Cole, a daughter, at their 
house in Spring Gardens, London. 

9. At his Lordship’s house, in George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, the Coun- 
tess Cowper, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 15. At Guernsey, by special licence, 
W. C. Bowden, Esq. of the Queen's regi- 
ment, to Christiana, youngest daughter of 
the late Col. William Anstruther, and niece 
of Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart. of Fifeshire. 

17. At Edinburgh, George Wauchope, 
Esq. to Miss Eliza Anderson, eldest daugh- 
ter of Samuel Anderson, Esq. of Rochester. 

— At Auchindinny, Capt. James Coutts 
Crawford, of the royal navy, to Miss Jane 
Jngiis, eldest daughter of the late Admiral 
John Inglis, of Auchindinny. 

22. At Castlesemple, Major James Lee, 
late of the 92d regiment of foot, to Miss 
Rae, daughter of John Harvey, Esq. of Cas- 
tlesemple. 

— At Glasgow, by the Rev. Principal 
Taylor, James Gray, Esq. of Auchengiech, 
to Anna Gray, daughter of the late Robert 
Gray of Bedcow, Esq. 

24. At Mary-le-Bonne Church, London, 
Lieutenant Henry Augustus Lecky, 20th 
dragoons, second son of A. Lecky, Esq. late 
of Milltown Lodge, to Gertrude, youngest 
daughter of the late Alex. Wallace, (county 
Waterford,) with a fortune of £.20,000. 

25. At St George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, London, Godfrey Meynell, Esq. 
Langley, Derbyshire, to Miss Balfour, only 
daughter of the late David Balfour, Esq. of 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

May 4. In Mackay’s Hotel, Edinburgh, 
J. Sinclair, Esq. of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
to Miss Cathrine Norton, daughter of the 
deceased Captain Norton, of the Royals. 

25. At Oldfield, Caithness, Capt. David 
Henderson, younger of Stemster, to Mar- 
jory, eldes. daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wiiliamson, of Martefield. 

June 3. John Moncrieff, jun. Esq. of Ja- 
maica, to Margaret, second daughter of Mr 
Charles Finlay, merchant, Glasgow. 

Lately, at 1 ambeth Palace, by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rev. Le- 

vett Thornton, Esq. of Flintham, Nutts, to 
Miss Grant, daughter of Sir Alex. Grant, 
Bart. 
RATHS, 

August 20. 1815. At Caleutta, Thomas 
Duncia, Esq. highly tespected for the in- 
tegrity of his heart, and the many amiable 
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qualities he possessed. His loss will be long 
and deeply deplored by his family and re- 
latives, and much regretted by all who knew 
his worth. 

March 14. 1816. At his house, in George 
Street, the Hon. William Baillie of Pol- 
kemmet, late one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. 

15. At his house in Edinburgh, Mr Alex- 
ander Ritchie, writer to the signet. 

— At Kinnairdy, Ross-shire, Patrick 
Reid, Esq. aged 69 years. 

18. In Thistle Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Margaret Seott Elliot, of Arkleton. 

March 19. At Irvine, Mr Hugh Bank- 
head, in the 94th year of his age. 

20. At Farnham, the Right Hon. Lord 
Charles Beauchamp Kerr, second son of the 
Jate Most Noble Marquis of Lothian. 

— At his house, Buccleuch Street, Buc- 
cleugh Sharp, Esq. late Collector of Salt 
Duties at Yarmouth. 

21. At Kilmahew, William Napier, Esq. 
of Kilmahew. 

25. At the manse of Lilliesleaf, Roxburgh- 
shire, the Rev. James Stalker, minister of 
that parish, and late chaplain to the garri- 
son of Fort George. 

24. At Haddington, in the 84th year 
of his age, Mr John Walker, late au ex- 
tensive farmer in Fast Lothian. His fa- 
ther, with a degree of public spirit unknown 
among the tenants of that day, was, as a 
late author observes, the first farmer in this 
country who either fallowed an acre of land, 
or sowed a boll-of wheat, on what is com- 
monly ealled outfield land. He took the 
hint from an English gentleman travelling 
in this country. When he began the expe- 
riment, many of his neighbours laughed at 
his seeming folly, while his more immediate 
connections were alarmed at the circur- 
stance of his not sowing his fields, and con- 
sidered it as a system of poverty. His crop 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations, 
and justified the wisdom of this conduct ; 
and his neighbours had -the good sense to 
follow his example. This experiment was 
made in the parish of Prestonkirk, on the 
estate of Beanton, now the property of the 
Karl of Wemyss, and happened towards the 
end cf the 17th century. 

25. At Linkfield-hall, Archibald, eldest 
son of Archibald Cochran, Esq. of Ashkirk. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Craw, writer 
to the signet, aged 44, 

26. At Perth, Mrs Isobel Duncan, widow 
of the late Thomas Marshall, Esq Provost 
of Perth. 

27. At Ardgowan, Dowager Lady Max- 
well, of Springkell. 

28. At Glenbolm, Mr Richard Sommert- 
ville, aged 36 years. He had gone to - 
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gar, and not returning home that night, his 
wife, to whom he was married a few months 
ago, went in search of him on Friday morn- 
ing, but without obtaining any satisfactory 
information. In the afternoon his corpse 
was found in a park within a quarter of a 
mile of his place of residence. It appears 
that, owing to the darkness of the night, he 
had missed his way, repeatedly crossed and 
recrossed Biggar water, and at last perish- 
ed through the combination of cold and wet. 
May 28. At Cantray, Sir David David- 
son, of Cantray, Knight. 
30. At Dumfries, Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of William Miller, Esq. late Ma- 
jor in the royal regiment of Horse Guards. 
— At Giffordvale, William Begbie, Esq. 
of Giffordvale. 
31. At Moffat, Mrs Home, widow of John 
Home, author of the tragedy of Douglas, 
&e. 
Aprill. At Abbey Bank, by Arbroath, 
Mr James Keill, gunner in his Majesty's 
navy, in the 84th year of his agee He had 
been in 53 engagements, and never was 
wounded, and supposed to be the oldest 
gunner in the navy. 
Il. At Edinburgh, in the 46th year of his 
age, Mr KE. J. Eyre, of the Theatre-Royal, 
Edinburgh, universally regretted by a nu- 
merous circle of friends) Mr Eyre was the 
son of a respectable clergyman, of goed fa- 
mily and high expectations, in England. He 
was originally designed for the profession 
of his father, being sent to Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to finish his education, 
and to fit him for the church, where he was 
distinguished by his literary attainments ; 
but his predilection for the stage prevailed 
over his better prospects. He was the au- 
thor of several successful dra:natic and lite- 
rary productions, which discover evident 
marks of the scholar and the gentleman. 
His loss will be severely felt by his friends 
who knew his kindness and his worth ; but 
will be irreparable to his disconsolate wi- 
dow, and seven helpless infants, who are 
now destitute of the support Of a husband 
and a father. 
15. At Whitburn, James Wilson, mer- 
chant there, aged 74 By the strictest in- 
tegrity and the most -honourable liberality 
in trade, Mr Wilson had, during the long 
course of 58 years, acquired and maintain- 
ed a large share of the confidence of the 
country around. Besides a valuable pro- 

perty which falls to his heir at law, and nue 

merous legacies bequeathed to his other re- 
lations, he hath disposed to trustees £. 4250 
of heritable bonds, to erect and maintain 
four schools in different situations in the pa- 
rishes of Whitburn, Shotts, and Cambusne- 
than, esteeming it the most essential service 
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he could render to his native country, to 
promote the moral and religious education 
of the youth. The following legacies also 
manifest his high esteem of learning, as well 
as his gratitude for the favour of the couns 
try he had so long enjoyed :— 

To the Whitburn Library, £.50; to the 
Tarbrax Library, £.50; to the Society for 
the supporting of the Gzlic Schools in the 
Highlands of Scotland, £.100; to the Fdin-« 
burgh Gratis Evening School Society £.100 ; 
to the Anderston Charity School Soci ty, 
£.30; to the Calton and Bridgeton Charity 
and Sabbath School Society, £.40; to the 
Glasgow Sabbath Evening School Society, 
under the care of the Nile Street and Albion 
Street Churches, £.30; to the Whitbura 
Penny a-week Bible Association, £.100; to 
the Poor of the Parishes of Whitburn, Shotts, 
Cambusnethan, and West Calder, £. 500. 

April 28. At his brother’s house, Dou- 
glas, Mr John Black, merchant, aged 86 
years. And on the 29th, Mr Samuel Black, 
his brother, aged $4 years, They were 
both interred in one grave. 

May 1. At Edinburgh, Mr James Mof- 
fat, solicitor at law, aged 40. 

2. At his house, Green Street, London, 
George Earl Brooke and Earl of Warwick, 
aged 70 years. He is succeeded in his ti- 
tles and estates by Henry Richard Lord 
Brooke, now Karl of Warwick. 

4. At Edinburgh, John Dundas, E:q. 
clerk to the signet. 

11. At Glendelvine, John Hagart of Glen- 
deivine, Esq. advocate. He had been on a 
visit to his estate in Strathardle, and, on his 
return, he was seized with apoplexy, on the 
road between Blairgowrie and Ruffel, and 
became perfectly insensible, in which state 
he remained from the Tuesday till the Sa- 
turday evening thereafter, when he expired. 
—Thus was cut off, while yet in the vigour 
of life, a gentleman, whose urbanity, bene. 
volence, and independenée of mind, had pro- 
cured him the respect of all those who best 
knew him, and which had particularly en- 
deared him to his relations and friends. 
Zealously attached to constitutional | berty, 
and to those political opinions so ably illus- 
trated and defended by Mr Fox, he took a 
lively interest in all those public measures, 
which he conceived to be connected with the 
prosperity of his country; and he acted 
throughout with that undeviating consis- 
tency, which is not always to be found a- 
mong political characters, unseduced by the 
allurements of ambition or self-interest, and 
unawed by the frowns of men in power. 
Even his opponents, however much they 
differed from him, and whatever cause they 
may sometimes have had to censure that 
zeal with which he contended for his politi- 
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eal principles, must, nevertheless, applaud 
the consistency of his character, and give 
him full credit for the purity of his inten- 
tions. But though Mr Hagart will long 
be remembered as an active and strenuous 
supporter of those political measures and 
opinions, to which he was so Zealously at- 
tached, it was in the circle of pftivate life 
where the real worth and amiableness of 
his character shone forth most conspicuous- 
ly. His social qualities were perhaps unri- 
valled. His cheerfulness, wit, and good 
humour, never failed to enliven all around 
him. But he has yet left behind him a 
more valuable memorial: he was a father 
to the poor, a friend to the fricndless, and 
the protector of the oppressed. His profes- 
sional labours were often bestowed without 
fee or reward, and the man who had none 
to help him ever found in Mr Hagart a pa- 
tron, ready aud willing to defend him, and 
even to afford him pecuniary aid. In a very 
recent case, he obtained, at his own sole ex- 
pence, from the Court of last resort, that 
justice for some poor clients, which could 
not be obtained elsewhere. | 

Lately, on Mark’s Hill, in his 105th year, 
William Wait, late @f Holloway, and for- 
merly of Marshfield. He buried his third 
wife only a month since. 

— In the Exe island, Exeter, S{rs Mary 
Mounce, widow, at the advanced age of 103 


years, * 


— At Paris, aged 34, Benjamin Bloom- 
held, Esq. Deputy Inspector of Hospitals. 

— Mr Casey, late of Mary Street, Dub- 
lin, merchant. A few days before his dis- 
solution, he laid down the following plan 
for the management of his funeral !—** That 
instead of coaches, &c. good and comfort- 
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able great-coats for 30 of the poorest men, 
and 20 silk handkerchiefs for 20 of the 
poorest women in the parish where he re- 
sided, should be provided; and that they 
Should attend him to the grave, dressed 
with those coats and handkerchiefs; and 
that his corpse should be carried by six poor 
men, each of whom to be entitled to the 
sum of one pound, as a compensation for 
attendance and trouble.” 

— At London, of an apoplexy, after an 
illness of only six hours, in the 60th year of 
his age, Major-Gen. John Brown, Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the forces. 

— At Neston, Cheshire, at the advanced 
age of 106, William Broughton, one of the 
veterans that fought at the battle of Cullo- 
den; he was an industrious labourer, and 
enjoyed good health till within a few hours 
ef his death. Having been met a few days 
before, and asked how he was, he answer- 
ed with great humour, .that he was hearty, 
—and qpe of the oldest of the good King’s 
hard bargains, having received a pension 
from him for more than sixty years. 

-—- At Hawick, Mr George Deans, but- 
cher, aged 85; who stood in the Edinburgh 
market in the year 17145, at the time of the 
Rebellion in Scotland, and has been known 
to go from Edinburgh to Hawick, in seven 
hours, on foot, a distance of 47 miles. 

— At the Hot Wells, near Bristol, Anne, 
widow of Colonel Montague, and daughter 
of William and Lady Jane Courtnay, and 
sister to the late Earl of Bute. 

_ =«— At London, William Allan, M. D. 
lately attached to the Medical Staff of the 
British forces in Paris. 

— At Old Windsor, Mrs Perryman, in 

-her 103d year. 


Prices of Stocks. 
| Bank 3 per cent 
1816. | Stock. | Omnium. | Cons-ls. 
May 27. | 218} | 224 prem. 634 


June 3. 22iprem. | 644 
10. | 222-3}, —— 
17. | 2208 | 
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Prices of Oat, Pease, and Burley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


1816. Oatmeal. 


Pease and 


Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls.| Price. 
d. a. 


May 28. | 307 |} 19 18} 39 {13 — 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 
London 


1316. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 


May 27.| 66 94 124 34 | 21 27) 40 44 
June 3.| 60 88 | 23 33 | 19 25] 40 44 
10.| 60 88 | 22 82 | 19 24] 40 45 
17.| 58 83 | 


. Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
1816. | Wheat.| Barley.| Oats. | Pease 


24 27| 20 23/ 13 19 
25 29] 20 24) 16 20 


June 4. | 287 | 20 19] 51 — f 14 | 40 43 4.23 28] 21 24) 15 19 
11. 20 19} — |14 — 21. |39 43 weds 27] 20 24) 14 18 
18. | 288 19} 56 — 
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